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SO FAIR HER FACE. 


——___@—_____. 
CHAPTER IV. 


PROMOTED. 


As though some knotty problem, that had daft 

His patient thought, had now begun to thaw 

And solve and melt—’twas just as he foresaw. 
KEats. 


SrrpHen CatcoTr paused for a moment to 
master the rising emotion evoked by the recol- 
lection of the scene he had just deseribed, then 
continued his narrative : 

“My mother was frightened, butshe was 
always good, and she brought the girl round and 
made her some tea and would not have her 
questioned till she had rested and was better. 

_“ She heard her story before I did, and it wasa 
pitiful one. 

“ Shewas a lovechild—at least her mother had 
been deceived by a false marriage, which brings 
it to the samething, and all the friends she 
had, and they were not many, had turned 
their backs upon her. They had lived together 
—only those two—till the mother died, about a 
year before. And then my Doris had to go out 
into the hard, cold world and seek for some 
means of living. She found it in the house of a 
hard, cold woman who had known and employed 
her mother, and who gave her a scanty pittance 
to act as nursery governess to her little boy. 

“She was miserable there, always hunted and 
suspected, and taunted with her birth. And at 
last the unkindness and tyranny terminated ina 
charge as false and unfounded as it was mali- 





[A PRESENTIMENT OF EVIL. ] 


cious. She was accused of an intrigue with the 
brother of the mistress of the house, and, more 
than that,of theft. Stung by the horrible 
charges brought against her, and unable in her 
helplessness to disprove either of them, she fled 
from the house,and would have hidden her 
sorrow and her despair in the friendly river if 
it had not been for the accident of my meeting 
her.” 

** And not passing by on the other side, as nine 
men out of ten would have done,” the squire 
said, interested beyond measure by what he 
heard. “I suppose you did not take it all for 
granted ; the tale was not true?” 

“ Doris is my wife, sir,” was the quiet reply. 
«That would hardly have been if the tale 
had not been true. I went to the lady—a bitter 
one she was too—and heard from her own 
lips that the accusations had been false. 
She quite exonerated Miss Denham, she said, 
and the young woman was welcome to return to 
her place if she chose to behave herself. It was 
all so half-hearted and so unwomanly that 
Doris said that she would rather starve than be 
indebted to her again for a crust. And my 
mother had taken a fancy to her and was going 
to help her to get something to do from the 
— where she had worked for years, and where 

er name would be a recommendation. And it 
came about that she stayed with us, and after 
awhile——” 

* You fell in love with her.” 

I think I did that, sir, the first minute I set 
eyeson her. From the first minute I saw her 
face I think the earth held only one woman for 
me, and her name was Doris Denham.” 

Eustace Hartley winced. What could there 





be in this girl that should make men feel like 
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this towards her? He had only seen her twice, 
and the world was filled for him with her 
image. 

“TIT don’t wonder at it,” he said. “She is 
very lovely. I don’t wonder either at her devo- 
tion to you. Think from what you saved her.” 

« And think what she has given me instead, 
sir. Her whole bright youth and her sweet, 
loving heart. Iam a strong man and not easily 
beat; but I think if anything were to rob me of 
my Doris, I should go mad or die.” 

“I pray Heaven nothing may,” was the 


squire’s reply to Stephen’s earnest words. 


* Nothing can, be sure of that. Nothing shall 
from me,” he added, earnestly, to himself. ‘I 
will go, and at once.” 

“T am going abroad, Stephen,” he said, after 
a short pause, “I shall have many charges to 
leave you while I am gone.” 

“Indeed, sir! It is sudden, is it not ?” 

“Yes, circumstances over which I have no 
control. That is the proper way of speaking of 
business you can’t explain, is it not? I should 
like to say good bye to Mrs. Callcot if you will 
let me.” 

Stephen called his wife, wondering not a little 
at his master’s curious manner. He must have 
some very important business indeed on his mind, 
he thought, to have such an odd way of speaking 
of any ordinary topic. He seemed hardly to 
know what he was saying, and stared at the 
staircase, down which Doris came presently, 
tripping, with a look her husband could by no 
means understand. 

She came with the dainty grace that was 
natural to her, and held out her hand for the 
good bye she was told the squire wished to 
say. 
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* Good bye !" Eustace Hs artley said. ‘1: 
never meet acain, Birs. Calcott, veu will kuow { 
some day, perhaps, how thorough ly [honour and | 
respect your husband and yourself,” 

He held the little hand a moment Laser 
perhaps than there was any occasion for. How 
could she tell that he would have given half he 
possessed at that moment to have lifted it to his 
lips? And then he went away. 

“ Stephen, dear, do you think he is a little 
mad?” she asked her husband when they had 
watched him away. 

“No, my girl, he-is mot mad as men count 
madness—he is honest,” was the curious reply. 
The truth had flashed upon him like lightning, 
and he knew by the subtle instinct that comes 
to us all some time—that his master was in 
love with his wife. 

oe t s * 


Eustace Hartley Jaid the story he had heard 
to heart, and went home with many a rasolve 
that he would do what was right and see this 
syren no more. 

She was.happy in her obscurity and lowly life, 
and her husband loved her and trosted her, antl 
why should he, for the sake @f his own selfish 
gratification, step in and make this little home 
desolate ? 

That Doris was a woman who.could love, and 
love passionately, he was sure—men know these 
things sometimes by a subtle instinct thatis as 
inexplicable as it is sure—and he felt, too, that 
the love that comes but onee in a lifetime, if we 
are to believe all that poets and dreamers say, 
had never waked in her heart yet. 

She loved her husband with a grateful and 
faithful affection that would last till death 
should separate them, if no.qne woke her to the 
knowledge ‘that there was a deeper and more 
wasting love which is as much a torture as a 
blessing. 

With a-word,.a look, it.was in his power to 
rouse it imte life, and he could ‘not trust himself 
if he stayed in the neighbourhood. 

“IT will not be such a scoundrel,” he said to 
himself, in the solitude of his own room, as he 
hastily putall sorts of things together for the 
journey he was going to take, astonishing his 
valet not a little, who firmly believed bis master 
had taken leave of his senses. 

“I’m not mad, Carter,” he eaid to these, in 
the midst of his arrangements, seeing the scared 
look on his stolid face. ‘I’m only in a 
hurry.” 

“Don’t you think I should do it quicker, 

ir?” asked Carter, quietly, eyeing the hopeless 

1ddle his master had made with an air of grim 

satisfaction. “ Boots and dress shirts don’t pack 
very well together.” 

“No, I don’t think they do,” Mr. Hartley 
said, leaving off in his attempts at arrangement. 
« The fronts seem to get rumpled somehow, and 
I can’t get the things in.” 

Carter took matters in his own hands, and in 
a very few minutes had set his master straight 
for a journey so far as ke could without knowing 
anything about it. 

“You did not say where we were going, sir,” 
he said, at length, after a decent pause, to see 
whether Mr. Hartley would speak. 

“No; I didn’t.” 

«Will you please tell me, sir, whether we 
shall be away a longtime or only——’”’ 

“T don’t know. Pack for a lifetime if you 
like. Perhaps I may never come back at all.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the imperturbable 
Carter, though in his heart he thought it was 
very bad. “And where will you please to go 
first, sir ?” 

Anangry exclamation was the only answer, and 
Carter said no more, but he resolved he would 
see Mr. Goodwin ind tell him of the sudden de- 
termination—for it seemed to him as though 
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the squire wanted to get away quietly and with- ! 


out anyone knowing, and he felt rather alarmed 
at the oddness of the proceeding. 

He managed cleverly sothat the rector called, 
quite by accident as it were, before Bustace } 
Fiartley had time ‘to get away. 

But he could learn nothing of ‘the reason of 
the sudden fligint to the Continent, for he learned | 


tshis avalet. 
| He, too, thought that Mr. Hartley’s mind was 
a littleunsettled, and he-bade Carter com wuni- 
cate with him if he saw any thing to be alarmed 
about. 
| But time wore on and Carter had nothiug-to 
report. 

His master wandered about a little aimlessly, 
but he seemed quite well, and talked of home 
affairs in a way that showed plainly that there 
was nothing wrong with his business understand- 
ing at any rate. 

He communicated regularly with his steward 
and even sent for him ence-when he was.mear 
enough, and showed himself perfectly au fait to” 
all that was going on at Compton Royals 

The reason of his curious departure remained, 
a secret, and seemed likely to do so. 

There were neither debts nor difficulties to | 
have driven him away. 

And the more Mr. Goodwin thought of it the 
more he was puz 

At length Eustace Hartley was obliged ‘to 
come back—the overseer of the powder mills, 
which just then were in fall swing, died some-. 
what suddenly, and there was «large contract in 
course of completion which must not be Gov 


He was looking older and graver the\wegtar: 
when at last he revigmed—certain ly 
none the better for his trip, 

** You have been ill, Hartley,”’ was his exelar 
mation when hesawhim. * You are wasted as 
if you had had an illness. Why ‘Gd you, DAR Ore 
to it before you went ?” 

“You are mistaken; I have badmo ody 
ailment,” was Eustace Haritley’s: reply. 

* Mental then ?” 

* Hardly, uniess heartache can be called ap. 
iment.” 

“The very worst, the most wearing that. a 
man can suffer from. But what have’ you to 


“Except one thing—I have been crying for 
the moon, Goodwin, and you know what a heart 
breaking lamentation that must be.” 


pression in his eyes that told his friend ‘very 
plainly that whatever ‘the moon” might mean 
there had been a hard battle with himself, and 
much more suffering than he had thought him 
capable of. 

He had fancied him rather shaliow-hearted, 
though good-natured, and had given him credit 
for taking trouble, when it came to him, some- 
what lightly. 

There was evidently something now that would 
not be ‘shaken off, and it had fallen heavily 
whatever it was; he made no confidant, he said 
nothing, only expressed his determination to 
work hard now that he was at home. 

“'There’s nothing like work for driving’ out 
the fancies,” he saidto the rector. “Iam going 
to turn furiously industrious and look after 
things abit.” 

He had never been exactly behindhand in 
looking after things, ashe called it, but he be- 
gan now to take a very active ‘part: im the affairs 
of the estate and to “turn .his steward’s ‘hair 
grey,” as ‘that worthy declared when he spoke 
to the rector about the new phase'of things. 

«Tf [ didnot think that held something on 
his mind that he is wanting to drive off; hang 
me if I eould stand it,” he said to his wife, after 
a hatd day with his ‘master over the acsounts, 
“if I wasn’t all in appie-pie order I/should have 
a bad time of it, I can‘tell you.” 

Something on his mind it seemed as if every- 
one could see that ata glance, bnt mo one,\save 
himself and Stephen Calcott, knew what that 
something was, and Stephen only guessed at i ; 
he could not. have eaid from: anything ‘he had 
/ seen that his master was in love with -his wife, 
| tim he knew it all the same and ‘he respected 

him for the struggle ‘which he saw had been 
+ going on within him. 
Eustace Hartley went no more tothe cottage 
at Brockle End. He saw ‘Doris once or twice 
‘elsewhere and managed to spewk to her and 





make your heart ache—you have everything attempt 
in the wna that you want?” jsras, i 


He laughed as he spoke; bat there was ® 
drawn look about his meath and a ney Bs and he-would 


we thabithat mwasthe destination f his friend sind, toueh herthand without! oatraying tiiins self, but 


\theiehange meetingsandAhefew words—at which 
she wondered, for they were incoherent and 
-breken in.every case--only served to wake the 
slumbering madness and to fan it into o fiercer 
and hotter flame than ever; and all this time 
Eustace Hartley was working almost.night and 
day, overseeing the powder mills, which were in 
full swing, and locking after things on other 
parts of his estate till the steward-was well nich 
worn out. 

No suitable man could be found, it appeared, 
for the.post of eyerseer at the mills, and Comp- 
ra Royals ante eel morn- 
jing by hearing sthat | ; bad been 
selected to fill the vacant piace, 

« Surly he knows nothing mrs Ht,” peopl 
eaid,,.when they costiped over the anatter at 
| their doors.and windows ; but it wagmnders' 00d 
vcr al it pp not »prastised ‘kno eof the 

oan, that was required, 
bam a “man be trusted iniell things to 
\® one ‘else to their duty, 
, from all that he had seen of Stephen 
Cajoore, So pp mate a wise choice. 
Stephen never or misbehaved himself and 


order jn. a 
“s yn that he could rale 
men znind 


Eustace Hartley knew that winder his rule 
there» *ould be no fear of what was ‘always the 
dread on the minds ofthe wives and relations 
eee iais seas snes bail 

the Jovely little nest as it ledkedfrom the hills 
as: os pena all that ypeee nigh 
ed, aad where: Ske Wlabemae t 


tbe made a dread wertainty 
hoot heel onthe stones or the touch of mateh 


‘Stephen's gule he would fecl safer. 
| He had had of his watchfulnes and 
are in the b rationsby Brockle Wood 
ble carelere. It wascer- 
tainly the wisesbappeintment that:he could have 
niade ; 


There were two people who did not like it, 
Doris was one and Mr. Goodwin the other. 

The news of her husband’s appointment to 
the place of trust at the mills seemed to weigh 
down the ‘spirits of the young wife like a thun- 
der-cloud. She drooped as if some terrible 
misfortune had befallen her and wept so bitterly 
that Stephen was at his wits’ end what to do 
with her. 

“ You are a dear, silly child,” he said to her, 
«“T am not going to come to any grief because 
I am at ‘the mills, I am as safe there.as here 
with you.” 

“Safe?” she said. ‘There amongst that 
awful powder! Stephen, there is no safety for 
you. Give it-up, dear,:come back to your work 
here and your home. I can neither isleep nor 
eat when you’are at that dreadful place.” 

It was all in vain that Stephen showed her 
that he was not actually in the ‘mills, that his 
place lay more outside and im: the counting- 
house where the men were ‘dll séarened and 
examined before going in to their work ; not 
even the prospect of mare than treble what he 
had been earning before could reconcile her ito 
the change, and he was seriously afraid she 
would be ill. 

“Try and think what'the money will do, dear,” 
he said to her, “all it will buy for you and the 
little one, .by-and-bye,” for there would be 
baby on Doris’s breast before long, and Stephen’s 
love was prouder and tenderer than pver. : 

Noone knew as yet but themselves. Doris 
did not.make many acquaintances, aud Stephen 
had no chums as other men had; he seemed to 
want nothing but.his wife and his home. 

Doris promised to do.her best to try.and be 
ecssacileg to the change, but it seemed all no 
use, her merves grew so weak that shes 
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at the slightest sound, and she was getting thin | the rector bending over him, and his old house- | ticular Sunday, as he sat in the little room set 
and pale. keeper standing by in an agony of terror. She | apart for him, the nearness of the next world 


Stephen promised her that, if she did not.mend 
he would see what could be done and ask the 
squire to let him give up his new berth, 

“Though it’s hardly fair on him,” he said, 
“for I know what a strait he was in for some- 
one, and I think. I can keep things together 
for him till the contract is finished, and that will 
only be a.couple of weeks or so.” 

Doris was silent and said. no more on the sub- 
ject, but Stephen saw that she was suffering 
and resolved, come what would, to get.out of 
his situation. It seemed hard, for the money 
was an object and the work light. 

The Sunday after the appointment was made 
Eustace Hartley satin his place at church with 
a white, resolute face and a curious expression 
on it that his.friend could not understand. He 
saw him take his seat, for he was rather late, 
and he saw toc that he glaneed for a moment to 
where Doris Calcott sat among the singers, 
where her sweet voiceand knowledge.of music 
had already won her a place. The service would 
have hardly seemed the same now without the 
clear, ringing tones of the fresh young voice 
swelling from the organ loft. 

“God help him?” the rector said'to himself, 
“T believe I have chosen aright.” 

His text for the day had been a matter of 
much consideration with him, and there was 
something very like a breakin his full, sonorous 
voice as he gave it out. 

«« And it eame to pass in the:morning that 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and sent it by 
the hand of Uriah. 

«And he wrote in the letter, saying, set ye 
Uriah in the forefront of ‘the hottest battle, 
and retire ye from him that he may be smitten 
and die. 

“¢ And it came to pass when Joab observed the 
city that he assigned Uriah unto a place where 
he knew the valiant men were. 

“<And the men of the city went out and 
fought with Joab, and there fell some of the 
people of the servants of David; and Uriah the 
Hittite died also.” 

Mr. Goodwin had never-preached such a tell- 
ing sermon, people said, as he preached that 
day, and certainly his hearers had never under- 
stood so thoroughly the enormity of the con- 
duct of the poet king, as they did when they 
had the miserable story of a great man’s folly 
set before them in the simple, terse language 
that always came from the rector’s lips. Mr. 
Goodwin was.a learned man and could go as 
deeply into matters of ‘doctrine as any man in 
his Church, but he never set strong meat before 
babes, and he only gave his village hearers what 
they could understand. 

Nearly everyone in the church looked at his 
neighbour and wondered. whether he was ‘the 
man meant, for that there was a meaning in the 
discourse no ene doubted. ; 

Doris heard it from her corner and wondered 

that her Bible had never seemed so real to her 
before, and she.comprehended more than she had 
ever done in her life that the people she read 
of there were flesh and blood like ourseives, and 
that the princely David was a man with a man’s 
passions and a man’s sins, 
_ The sermon was one to be remembered, and 
it fixed itself in the minds of the rustics the 
more indelibly as being the day the squire was 
taken ill. In the midst of the dramatic story, 
and with the scathing denunciation of the un- 
daunted prophet ringing in his ears, Eustace 
Hartley for the first time in. his life famted 
away and fell ina senseless heap on the floor of 
his pew. 





CHAPTER V. 
TOO LATE. 


To feel—half conscious why— 
A duil, heart-sinkimg weight, 
Till memory on thy soul 
Flashes the painful whole— 
‘That thou art desolate. C. L. Bow irs. 


Ir was long before Eustace Hartley recovered 
Consciousness, and when he did he was in his 
own apartment at the Grange, with his friend 





had never seen her master ill before, anc she was 
at her wits’ end. 

There were no relations to send for—the 
squire was singularly alone in the world. His 
parents had both been only children, and he had 
not made many acquaintances. It had been a 
sharp and alarming attack, but he would do 
now, the doctor said. He talked learnedly of 
the causes that had produced the faintness that 
had seemed so horribly like death, but the 
rector knew: in his heart that, whatever had 
existed in the state of the squire’s heart to make 
him faint away in that sudden and terrifying 
manner, it was the words of the prophet that 
had sunk into his soul and stricken him down: 
“Thou art the man.” ‘The sentence seemed to 
ring in the good minister’s ears as he waited for 
the speech that was so long in coming, and he 
knew that he had not chosen his text for 
nothing. 

There had been a motive in sending Stephen 
Calcott to the powder mills—an undefined and 
hardly-formed one, perhaps—but it existed. 
Stephen was a.careful.and trustworthy man, and 
would never leave his post. If any accident 
happened af 

“Bah!” said the rector to himself, “I will 
not think of it. I will not believe that he could, 
but I have seen the love growing and the fight 
against it. Poor lad!—he has been worsted in 
the combat. But some one must help him 
now, these people must go away. I will speak 
as soon as he is able to listen and tell him 
beldly what I think and fear.” 

He was not able to make up his mind 
whether Doris was a party to the mad love that 
existed for her in the sauire’s heart. He 
thought that she must be. No woman could 
surely inspire such a passion and be utterly 
ignorant of it. Like most men, he mistrusted 
a woman who was so exquisitely beautiful, and 
had his doubts about her origin. He came to 
repent his suspicions when he knew the story of 
the lovely wife of the squire’s trusty servant 
and to admire and reverence Doris as if she 
were his daughter. 

He would speak openly to Eustace Hartley in 
the morning. There was no need to do any- 
think this sunny Sabbath day. He would leave 
it till the morning and then speak quietly and 
seriously to his friend. He had not much fear 
that he should be able to do all he wanted 
without any more disagreeable consequence that 
the mere fact of speaking. Eustace Hartley 
was not a bad man—only weak—and this terrible 
thing had taken hold of him like a fierce 
illness. 

Stephen Calcott was at home to-day. There 
was no danger of anything happening, and the 
morrow should see his removal from the mills, 
even if his interference cost the rector the 
squire’s friendship. So he argued—so he 
believed. But he reckoned without his host. 
Stephen Calcott was not at home, and the 
squire knew it. Some difficult matter was being 
watched over at the mills, and he was there. If 
any of the men had to be there it was his busi- 
ness to be there too, and he never neglected 
anything that was laid upon him to do, however 
distasteful it might be. 

The Sunday work that was sometimes neces- 
sary at-the powder mills was abhorrent to him. 
But until his position was more defined he could 
not quite see his way to making any objection 
to what other men did, and while this great con- 
tract was in course of completion he did not see 
his way to saying anything about the matter. 

The squire had unasked given him a post of 
trust and capital wages, nearly four times as 
much as he had been earning before, and for 
Doris’s sake he had taken it and tried to be glad 
of the chance that had come so opportunely as 
it seemed in his way. 

He laughed at her presentiments, but in his 
heart he shared them. 

He was not used to the grim presence of death 
which seemed to haunt the millsand walk beside 
him as he went his rounds. 

He never entered the place but he felt he 
might never come out again, and on this par- 
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was the uppermost thing in his heart. 

It was a pretty little place which was assigned 
to him as his watch tower as it were—it was 
bright and clean, and on one side looked out on 
to green trees and waving flowers, where the 
birds sang and rejoiced in their existence as if 
they had never been scared away from their 
nests and homes by the roar of disaster and 
death. 

Only one accident had ever happened at 
Critchley Dean Powder Mills, and that was 
when they were quite new. No one ever knew 
how it came about, for the only man who was 
killed was the one who had brought it about. 

The mischief was soon repaired and the mills 
built up again, and ever since that time they 
had been fumed for the excessive care and atten- 
tion to details which helped to make safety. And 
Eustace Hartley was never in wantof workmen 
ready to brave the danger of the place for the 
good wages and decent treatment they re- 
ceived. 

Stephen sat at the window of his box, for it 
was not much more in size, this sunny afternoon 
and wished as he had never wished before that 
he could get away and go home to Deris. She 
was so nervous, poor child, and magnified the 
danger he was in so terribly. 

He looked at his watch, only three o’clock. 
How slowly the time wore by to be sure. Ah! 
well, it was only two hours now—at five he 
would be free, and this was the last Sunday he 
should have to be there. 

Other arrangements could be made against 
the next necessity eame for any business on the 
Sabbath, and by that time perhaps Doris would 
be herself again, she was nervous now, with good 
reason, her health was not right; presently 
when the baby was born she would be different 
and be like her old self. 

How heavily the mill seemed to go to be sure, 
how noisy the rollers seemed to be. 

It was the Sabbath calm no doubt. But the 
stream of black powder through which the great 
wheels were working seemed to him to look more 
ominous and wicked than ever. 

He could see it from where he sat if he turned 
his head towards the mill, which adjoined his 
little room, he could look through the giass door 
and see all the working of the terrible manu- 
facture. 

The doors were thick giass to exclude draughts 
and his office had a glass door too, but it was 
standing open on account of the heat. 

He watched the men about their noiseless 
work, noise meant danger in that place of risk, 
and he could not help thinking that there was 
more racket than usual in the finishing depart- 
ment. 

He grew drowsy and felt himself nodding 
more than once. 

«IT must not sleep to-day,” he said to himself. 
“ It seems to me as if I must be on the alert to- 
day.” 

He did not know why; everything was going 
right, it was just one of those feelings that come 
upon us without any apparent reason, but which 
generally have their meaning nevertheless, and 
he got up and shook off the drowsy feeling that 
had been creeping over him. 

He would go into the mill, he thought, and 
look round, it was part of his duty to do so, and 
he turned to where the big wheel was going 
round, he saw it for a moment, and then there 
was a great flash of red fire where the black 
powder had been stirred up by its revolutions 
not a moment before. 


* * * * * 

It was drawing near the time for evening 
service, and the rector still lingered by Eustace 
Hartley’s side—he had a curious presentiment 
that what he wanted to say to him had better 
be said at once, and yet he did not know how to 
begin it. 

« How about your sermon ?” the squire asked. 
He was very grateful to him for staying, for his 
thoughts were none of the pleasantest, but he 





knew how careful Mr. Goodwin was about his 
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discourses, and how he liked to be alone fora 
time before he went,into the pulpit. 


reply, “I don’t like to leave you till the last 
moment, though you are so much better. You 
frightened us all this morning.” 


the heat I suppose, and you preached such a 
startling sermon. 
thunderclap.” 
tion ?” 


face told that he had hit the mark, and he 
followed up his advantage. 


ley ?” he asked. 


have given him.” 


for your putting him there sacrifice it and take 
him away; if anything should happen—if he 
should be killed 2 


changing. 


is at home to-day, of course.” 


on Tuesday week, he is overlooking it, and there | 
is scarce time for completion, but he shall not 
stay therea single nour longer, I will send for 
him.” 


came through the open window a dull, heavy 
roar that echoed from hill to hill, with a sound 
like thunder, but which was not thunder, for | 
the sky was clear and the atmosphere unladen. | 


face growing white as he thought of the terrible 
possibility. | 


agony, and sank down at his friend’s feet with- 


“My sermon is all right,” was the kindly 


“IT can’t think what made me faint—it was 
It came upon me like a 
“Did you realise in it any special applica- 


The sudden flush that came into the pale 


* Will you do something I want you to, Hart- 


“TI will do anything that you ask me.” 

“You must do this because it is right.” 

“« What is it ?” 

«Remove Stephen Calcott from the post you 


“Why ?” 
“You know why. If there was any motive 








“Don’t!” gasped Eustace Hartley, his colour 


“You torture me; you shall have your wish.” 
“ That is right, the first thing to-morrow ; he 


** No, he is there.” 

« At the mills ?” 

ti ——— 

«But why?” 

«The contract is not finished, 1: must be in 


He rose to ring the bell and as he did so there 





The two men looked at one another and their 


faces blanched. 


“What is it?” asked the rector, his ruddy | 


“The mills!” returned Eustace Hartley, in a | 
voice like a scream from the intensity of its 


out sense or motion. 

The servant who came at the furious ringing 
of the bell wore a scared, white face. 

They knew in the servants’ hall only too well 
what the noise meant that they had heard, 
though no tidings had come as yet of what had 
happened. 

“It’s the mills, sure enough, sir,” he said, as 
he helped to lift his master to a couch, “the 
people are all running that way, but we don’t 
know anything yet.” 

It was the mills, and while Eustace Hariley 
lay on his bed raving in the first stage of a 
brain fever the terrible tidings came of what 
had happened. 

Four men killed—literally, for the most part, 
scattered into fragments, and their bodies shot 
hither and thither among the trees and stones 
of the pretty valley—the principal building of 
the group totally wrecked and the others so 
shattered that to rebuild them with any chance 
of safety was impossible—the contract gone to 
the winds and desolation spread abroad where 
such smiling peace and Sabbath quiet had 
reigned only a short hour before. 

And where was the new manager in the midst | 
of all the devastation that a single moment had 
wrought? They could not tell. He might be | 
one of the shattered corpses that had to be 
gathered up from here and there and coffined 
and recognised as the sorrowing survivors best 
knew how. 

Doris would look in vain for her husband at 
the door of the pretty cottage at Brockle End. | 

Stephen Calcott’s soul had winged its flight to | 
the next world on the fiery wings of the awful 
death-angel that had come in that fiery flash | 
and his young wife would never know that all | 











they could recognise her husband by was some 
shreds of his clothing and the watch that was 
found blackened and stopped in his pocket. 

She heard the roar that accompanied his death 
as she stood at her door waiting for the time to 
come that would bring him back to her, and she 
knew with the intuition that seemed a part of 
her nature than it meant evil to her. 

When the neighbours came with their sad 
tidings they found her lying insensible on her 
threshold and it was many days before she was 
able to hear all that had befallen her and to 
know that she was desolate and her child, if it 
should live, fatherless. 

It did not live, poor baby, it came to the world 
“to see the light and leave it” on the day 
that they laid all that was left of its father in 
the grave, and it seemed to those about her as 
if its mother would go too and complete the re- 
union in ‘the world that sets this right.” 


No one but Mr. Goodwin of all those that 
watched by the bedside of Eustace Hartley 
understood the meaning of the wild words that 
fell from his lips in his delirium, or why he 
called himself a murderer and begged someone 
whose name he never uttered to fergive him, to 
take away the weight from his soul that he 
might die in peace. 

The good rector knew and his heart ached for 
him. He had never known that Stephen Cal- 
cott had been killed. He had been stricken 
down by the knowledge that something awful 
had happened at the mills before the tidings 
came of any details. But he was conscious of 
it. He knew that his wish in putting him there 
had been accomplished and that Doris was a 


| widow. 


Her name never passed his lips, but he called 
upon her in other ways. She was his darling, 
his love, his angel, and he fancied he had mur- 
dered her too. The nurse took all his ravings 
as a matter of course, they were part and parcel 
of the fever and would take their own course. 
But his faithful old housekeeper, who had been 
in the house before he was born, was sorely 
distressed by his wild words and wept over them 
as if they were all real. 

«My poor, dear master,” she said, “‘ he never 
did any one a wrong in his life. What can he 
mean 2” 

“‘ Nothing, bless you,” the nurse said, shaking 
up the patient’s pillow and making him com- 
fortable in a motherly sort of fashion that was 
very good tosee. ‘ He’s never murdered any- 
one, I'll go bail, nor wronged anyone in the way 
he talks of, he don’t look the sort of man. 
You’d be used to all that sort of thing if you 
had as much of it asI have; it’s like insanity ; 
they totally change their natures while they 
are in a fever like this and hate the people they 
love best when they are themselves, and so 
forth. Ah! there he goes again, wanting to be 
forgiven, poor soul. It’s no use talking to him, 
he don’t understand.” 

“No, but it’s pitiful to hear.” 

“Then don’t you listen to it; make up your 
mind it’s all bosh,as I do. There, he’s on again 
about the murder he thinks he has done. Who's 
Stephen Calcott ?” 

One of the poor fellows that was killed at 
the mill.” 

«Ah, I don’t wonder it’s heavy on his mind 
then. They were working on a Sunday, and I 
daresay that is what he is thinking about. It 
seemed like a judgment, didn’t it ?” 

“IT don’t know,” the housekeeper said, “ the 
mills do very often go on a Sunday when there 
is work against time to be done, as there was 


|now. Oh, master dear, don’t go on like that. 


You did not kill him, it was the hand of Hea- 
ven.” 

The fever-stricken man caught the words and 
turned his weary head towards her. 

“Not kill him ?” he said. “ Yes I did, I put 
him there and waited and hoped. I killed him 
as surely as though I had gone behind him 
and stabbed him in the dark. My darling, my 
darling, forgive me, it was all through my great 
love.” 

«There you see,” the nurse said, “ he’s mix- 








ing upa lot of things in his poor head. How 
could a man be killed at the powder mills all 
through his great love? Besides, he never 
knew who was killed, did he ? He was ill before 
the news came.” 

“Yes, it was the sound of the explosion sent 
him off into a fit. He had been very bad in the 
morning, he fainted in church, and Mr. Good- 
win was here pretty well all day with him.” 

«Then that accounts for his illness, it’s more 
likely stomach than love. You say he has not 
got 4 sweetheart ?” 

“« ° ” 


“Nor any women relations ?” 

“ Hardly any.” 

“ That’s a blessing. He’ll be far more likely 
to recover quickly than if he had half-a-dozen 
or so of senseless women to come round chatter- 
ing. There’s hardly a single fine lady that I 
know—and I’ve been driven half mad with them 
sometimes when I’ve been out nursing—that 
knows how to behave in a sick-room. He'll 
soon get well, please God, with only you and 
me when the fever takes a turn.” 

“ The turn seems a long time coming.” 

“Oh, no, I have had patients lie as many 
weeks as he has lain days, knowing no one, 
violent as well. He’s quiet enough, poor fellow, 
except in his tongue.” 

Mr. Goodwin knew what it all meant and his 
heart ached for the suffering that was wringing 
the sick man’s heart, even in his unconscious- 
ness. He knew full well what his agony would 
be when he came to know the full truth. 

He laid all that was left of the hapless dead in 
their graves while Eustace Hartley and Doris Cal- 
cott were both lying on the border-land between 
life and death, amid the tears and sympathy of all 
the country round. There was a tremendous 
gathering under the bright sunlight to see 
them laid in their graves, and substantial marks 
of sympathy and kindness were put into the 
rector’s hands for the widows and orphans of 
the victims of the catastrophe. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





A New Gaivanomersr.—M. L. Gostynski has 
brought before the Académie des Sciences a gal- 
vanometer specially intended for the measure- 
ment of thermo-electric currents. This instru- 
ment, according to the inventor, differs from all 
the known galvanometers in the fact that it is 
constructed with two astatic systems in the 
same direction. The deflections are stated to be 
proportionate to the full extent of the scale. The 
divisions on the latter, which issemi-cylindrical, 
are observed by means of a reflecting arrange- 
ment, part of which is constituted by a mirror, 
attached to the astatic system. 

Extraction or Ioprnz From Szawsep.—In 
a recent note to the Paris Chemical Society, 
MM. Pellieux and Allary describe an _im- 
portant improvement they have introduced in 
the method of extracting iodine from the juice of 
sea-wrack on the Brittany coast. The system of 
working has been this: The seaweed selected 
and cut by fishermen is massed on a base of 
flags and drained, before being put in the inci- 
nerating furnace. Here’ (owing to slow con- 
sumption by the furnace) it has time to foment, 
and much liquid, charged with organic matters, 
and a considerable quantity of iodine, escapes. 
This juice is collected with care. itherto it 
has been evaporated to a syrupy consistency, 
and then allowed to flow into the incinerator, 
where it burned with the wrack, and furnished 
its contingent of iodised ashes. By the new 
process the juice, after being brought from 32 
deg. to 40 deg. Baumé, is conveyed to tne 
central refinery, and treated (in the hot state) 
by means of a Dubrunfaut osmogen, or dialising 
apparatus, where it is transformed into & 
crystallisable liquid, suited for extraction of 
iodine without calcination. A much larger pro- 
portion of iodine is thus obtained from it. 
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FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
OVER THE BORDER. 


Why should Iween? Alas! for me 
No tear of pain is shed, 

No sigh responsive tells to thee 
How much my heart has bied. 

ir had never occurred to Carslie Harvard that 
he had need of a secretary until Elfrida sug- 
gested his having one. 

By her advice he elected Stapleton Caveall to 
the post, and the day after the little family 
dinner party, at which Algernon Leighton was 
conspicuous by his absence, he took up his 
abode at the house in Cromwell Road. 

The experience of the past year had done 
much for Mrs. Caveall’s son. 

He was no longer idle and dissipated, and he 
avoided debt, but stuck to his work, lived soberly 
and paid what he could off long-outstanding 
bills. Big, strong-flavoured cheroots he es- 
chewed altogether, and either smoked a pipe 
0 moderation, or indulged in that most modest 
of all smokes, a cigarette. 

He had never been handsome, and nothing 
could ever make him so, but he had a naturally 
kind heart anda deferential, considerate way 
that could not but gain him friends—now that 
the old, dissolute signs had one by one disap- 
Peared. 

Annie was thrown a great deal into his society 
after he was appointed secretary, and there was 
a fair prospect of Elfrida being in the end suc- 
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cessful with her first attempt at match- 
making. 

She did not attempt too much. 

Having brought them together she left them 
to their own devices, which was assuredly the 
best thing she could do. : 

Both had minds which required healing ere 
anything more than an ordinary friendship could 
be established between them. 

Besides, Elfrida had her own affairs to think 
of 


She was now in a mesh from which she could 
only escape by a violent wrench. 

She must tear asunder many ties she had 
formed of late, or go on farther and farther to 
an end she dare scarcely think of. 

The Duchess of Brabazon’ was her faithful 
chaperone and friend, the duke was kind and 
fatherly to her, and the marquis showed in a 
hundred ways what was in his heart, and what 
must, sooner or later, be on his lips. 

That it was to be was a recognised thing 
among the set she mixed with, and the Brabazon 
family evidently looked upon her marriage with 
the marquis as inevitable. 

Elfrida, too, knew it would come to pass, and 
struggled daily with the complex emotions the 
impending union gave rise to. 

It was not for this that she had returned to 
society, and there were times when she was in 
her softer moods when she would moan in secret 
over the result of her attempt to give back the 
contempt that had been heaped upon her. 

She wished herself back, ay, back to that poor 
petty house in Bow, with Malcolm Gordon 
coming in the evening to spend an hour in the 
musty, ill-furnished room with her and Jacob 
Brierly. 

She recalled those happy hours, and com- 
pared them with the rest of her life. 

They were the hours of peace, the sweet 
twilight of a fevered career, and she knew their 
true value at last. 

But they were over, never to return. 
She had been cold and neglectful to the only 
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man she really cared a rush for, and he had left 
her. 

He never came to see her, he never wrote, he 
made no sign. 

As far as she was concerned he might as well 
have been numbered with the dead. 

“He has at last learnt to despise me,” she 
thought, “and it is my just punishment.” 

To others she gave no signof sorrow. Out of 
solitude she was ever with a mask behind which 
none could see. 

Even Miss Steelson was deceived and thought 
her heart was in the life she led. 

Not that it gave her any joy to think so. 

Elfrida living and breathing in no other at- 
mosphere would never become the woman she 
desired her to be. 

Carslie Harvard was as profuse in his 
generosity as an Oriental prince, and no 
demand made upon his purse seemed too great. 
The entertainments he gave outshone all others 
in richness—but it was all so well done that 
there seemed to be no effort at display. 

The marquis had rivals as a matter of course. 
On an average one or two cropped up every day, 
but the way their first advances were met 
sufficed for all but a few of the boldest, and they 
were convinced of their time being wasted 
within a week. 

“It is no use,” they said, “she has accepted 
the marquis. Why don’t they give it out ?” 

One night, when Elfrida was away at the 
Duke of Brabazon’s house, where the duchess 
was giving a ball, Miss Steelson was reading to 
Jacob Brierly, when a servant came in with a 
card upon a salver. 

«For you, miss,” he said, “and the gentle- 
man is waiting below. He said you would see 
him, and wanted to come up straight, but I 
thought it best to show him into the breakfast- 
room.” 

“Malcolm Gordon,” said Miss Steelson, “TI 
wonder what he wants with me ?” 

“You had better see,” replied Jacob Brierly, 
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“and if it is nothing very particular bring him 
up here. Ishall be glad to see him.” 

The footman held the door open for Miss 
Steelson iad passed out.after her. 

He wasig gorgeous anecimen.of-his class, and 
not a littlejgiven to bemg jipettinent when he 
could, but jhe was almost albjdatly deferential to 
her. 

MalcolmiGardon looke@weany and-paile, and 
the effortihewmade*to smilleWhen Miss Steelson 
entered the room was fer from euccessiul. 

They shook hands, and @he amotioned to him 
to sit dowm. 

“I believe:you wish ‘to @ee me alone, Mr. 
Gordon ?” 

«T do,” he janswered, “an@iif you will ‘kindly 
give me afew minutes I shall be gratified.” 

*T amigitite at your servige.” 

“ T dom’t know why I should taouble youmow,” 
he began,.in a hesitating wag, “‘unless it is be- 
cause you have the air of onewhom it is wise to 
consult inihe time of trouble, and Iam im deep 
trouble aow.” 

“T am wenty te hear it.” 

¢ yor ean guess at he source of it, 
Miss tad 

“TI poigitt}@nd guess wrong, soI would prefer 
your t jme dbout it, that Gs if you think I 
can be of ay service toyou.”’ , 

“I gm eure you can,” he said, gratefully. 
“« Areyom aware that I have proposed to Miss 
Hervard?” 


your thayimg done so. I fear 
jected.” 

“In ene way yes,” he repitiet. 
vard, then known to me &s Miss Brierly, 
honoured me with certain hopes and aspirations 
of hers'which I thought and esi] think a 
of her. ‘Stung the treatment she 
from a citdle of friends she desired revenge. Tt 
was natural to desire it perhaps, but surely it is 
more noble to forgive the wrong.” 

“Your opinion coincides with mine,” said Miss 
Steelson. 

“Miss Harvard had then what I considered to 
be mad visions of a return to the glittering 
world she had been accustomed to. I saw no 
hope of her ever being able to do so, and urged 
her to forego her object. She was firm, having, 
as I must suppose, some instinctive knowledge of 
what was in store for her. In the end, however, 
we compromised matters, and I obtained permis- 
sion to renew my suit at the end of two years—a 
long time to wait.” 

“A very long time for a lover.” 

“True; but.all my pleadings were in vain. I 
saw there was a great struggle going on within 
her, and in sheer pity for herI yielded the point 
at last.” 

“That was wrong—you should have perse- 
vered.” 

«Why ?” 

**She would have yielded in the end, and 
much misery would have been spared you 
both.” 

He leant forward and sat with his head down 
and his hand shading his eyes for full a minute 
in silence. 

When he spoke again he did so without chang- 
ing his position. 

** Miss Steelson,” he said, “ I am sure you will 
exonerate me from all puppyism in asking youa 
question that under other circumstances might 
appear foolish. Do youthink Miss Harvard has 
any affection for me ?” 

“T am sure she has.” 

“She has not—again overlook the absurdity 
of the question—she has not told you so?” 

“"No; why shouldshe? Am not Ia woman? 
Elfrida used to be an open book to me.” 

«* You say ‘used to be.’ Can you not read her 
now ?” 

** Not so well. 
much of her.” 

** But what do you think ?” 

“T would rather not express my thoughts,” 
said Miss Steelson. 

** I will tell you what mine have been for some 
time past,” he said. I have thought that if I 
had sought her more instead of letting her glide 
from me——” 


you were Te- 


Furthermore, I do not see so 
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“ Notwprecisely aware of it. I have suspected | hour, 


“Miss Har- 





«‘T understand you, and you are right,” Miss 
Steelson interposed, “and now I suppose you 
have come to make amends for your past 
error ?”” 


“ Can I.do.so ?” 


She was trembling from head to foot, and the 
anguish of her soul could no longer be hidden. 
For the first time in her life the faithful Miss 
Steelson threw her arms around her neck, and 
‘dxew her to her breast asa mother might have 


“You can but Go yar whest. “Call here to-'}@one. 


morrow about three, do mot wake it Jater, you | 
will find her at home than and alame. Now do/ 
not say anything more. I @antet: you 

further. Mr. Brierly ngs expraaded Maite to! 
seejyou. Gam »you half am ‘hour 'to spend | 


“Why not now, my child ?” 
“'Beonuse rages Sa of Rawensbourne pro- 
so to me ight; aud I have accepted 





with him? ‘The cight of an old tiiend always 
_ Nothing 1d’ ‘pleasure 
“No wou ‘me more 

Miss Steelson : 


N id him to ‘Fact 
artes pe eS 
and reading the last new movel arith exeeouing 

“ You need not sit wp, Mary,” aiid Mliss Stee! - 
no Miss ‘tovre- 


‘Harvard sai I was to Vag: 
main mp, miss,” the replied yas hastily 
upon her feet pe 


“Twill take the samponsibilitiy if jpome sb- 
senee,” said Miss Geatheon, and a Gemini 
her. ; : : 
It was then abont tem @elock, and Miitida was 
not ted home hiefore two, butishe was very 
sometimes returning ata very early 


Of ate ehe bad indulged in many jit 
vagaries of this deseription, and Migs Steelson, 
who had own’ Peasons for wishing to ‘play | 
lady’s for ome night, did not the 
Elfrida came 


was @ long and "wme, for the 
striking the howref ths “fine 


clock sas ¢ar- | 
‘trew wp at the door. 


iss Steelson went out to the landing and |” 


looked down the staircase into the hall, where 
she saw Elfrida and her father coming in. Half 
way up the stairs she paused and held up her 
face to him. 

“T must bid'you good might now,” she said, 
«for Iam very, very tired,” and there was a 
world of weariness in her voice. 

«Tt has been a trying night for you,” he-said, 
and Elfrida left him, walking slowly and in deep 
thought to her room. 

She expressed a little surprise at finding Miss 
Steelson there, but seemed too much preoccu- 
pied by something away to be much interested 
in things’around her. 

She sank listlessly into a chair in front of a 
looking-glass and lifted up her sad eyes to look 
at their sad reflection. 

“ Thave sat up for you,” said Miss Steelson, 
“as I have something I should like to say to you 
to-night.” 

** You are very kind to think of me. at. all,” 
Elfrida replied. ‘ We do not often have a talk 
together, andit is my fault. Has anything gone 
wrong in the house ?” 

“We have had a visitor here this evening,. 
that’sall.”’ 

“A visitor !”’ 

Yes. Mr.Malcolm Gordon.” 

Elfrida turned slowly from the glass, rose up 
and walked across the room ‘to an ottoman, 
where she sat down and raised her fan so as to 
hide the lower part of her face. 

** Very particular business must have brought 
him here,” she said, striving to hide a tremor 
in her voice. ‘‘ This is the first time he has 
honoured us with a call.” 

«He came to see me,” returned Miss Steel- 
son. **But he proposes to call upon you to- 
morrow.” 

«“ Upon me!” 

“My child,” said Miss Steelson, kneeling 
down beside Elfrida and taking her ‘hand, 
“cannot you understand why he is coming ? Oh! 
receive him as your heart ‘dictates, and be 
saved from your worser self.” 

« And how will he save me?” asked Blfrida, 
in a cold, hard tone. 

« Look into yourself, and tell me if you'do not 
love him.” 

«I dare not look into myself now.” 
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In silence for awhile the two women—May 
and December—remained clasped in each other’s 
arms. The house was silent, and outside all was 
still save the heavy footfall of the watchman of 
the night going his round, and the distant 
rumble of waggons on the way to Covent Garden. 
Elfrida listened to these sounds as if they were 
fraught with a warning to her, They appeared 
like the advancing tramp of the time of trouble, 

Miss Steelson was the first to speak. Raising 
her head she looked into’ Elfrida’s eyes as if she 
sought to find some hope of escape lying there, 
but through the glisténing tears she saw there 
was no going back. Her word had been passed, 
andit must be kept even at the cost of life. 

“ T would ask you to pause,” she said, “ but I 
fear you must goon. Were you prepared for it 
to-night?” 

“No, I was taken unawares,” Elfrida replied. 
-But it might have been the same if I had 
known. Let me say that it would have been 
so.” 

« And he loves you?” 

«For what he calls my beauty—yes.” 

“ And you?” 

** You must not ask me to lay bare my heart 
when I dare not glance at it myself.’ 

“ Poor child ! The love of beauty itself is the 
most frail of all the varied loves the world 
knows. It will fade soon—long before your 
beauty leaves you. It is the love of the eye, and 
.it soon tires. Iknew a woman once——”’ 

She paused and pressed her hand upen her 
heart. Elfrida looked into the worn, sad face 
eagerly and bade her go on. 

*« You—knew a woman—once. 
her story,” she said. : 

“ She was of good family, but poor,” Miss 
Steelson resumed, “and she was ambitious. 
She was not beautiful, but men said there was 
something attractive in her,.and one man fell'in 
love with her plain face, another loved her poor 
heart. He who loved the heart was poor, but 
he who admired the face wasrich. She married 
the man of money.” 

« Loving him ?” 

« No—her heart was» with the other, but 
ambition ruled ber, and she gave up all that is 


Oh, tell me 





really worth hawing for 'the*position and power 
wealth gives. Ere she had been married a year 
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she paid the penalty—her husband found her 


out. 

« Did she forget herself ?” 

«No, by Heaven!—no. She steeled her 
heart to the past and tried to live for the man 
she had espoused, but her, husband learnt to 
read her, and he cursed her for marrying him. 
It was on the first anniversary of their wedding 
that the climax came. He returned home 
flushed with wine, the quarrel that was already 
old was brought up again, and he struck her. 

A convulsive shudder ran through the 
speaker’s frame, and Elfrida’s hand clasped 
hers tightly in sympathy. 

“She left him that night,” the sad speaker 
went on, “casting aside all she had received 
from him, to the name he gave her and the one 
she had borne. In humble attire she went into 
the world, bearing a false mame, to gain her 
bread. She began very low indeed—as a mere 
drudge ina house that was mean to the one she 
lately called her own.” 

“Oh ! bitter fate.” 

“Bitter, bat it had to be borne, and.it was 
borne by means of strength that God gave her. 
By-and-bye shte moved to another house of even 
less pretensions, but whereshe waskmdly treated, 
her faithful services noted, and where she was 
raised up step-by step to a position of trust. 
She served that house for nearly fifty years 
before ruin came upon it.” 

“And her husband, what of him ?” 

“He let her. go and never made one effort to 
recover her. e@ was a coarse man, fond of 
coarse pleasures, and was no doubt glad to be 
rid of one whom he had learnt to look upon as 
a burden.” 

“And—and—the lover ?"’ 

“He had long before left his native land, and 
went to some unsettled place faraway in the 
south, and from there no word of him came 
back. He must have been dead for many years. 
That isall her story—my stery—and if you can 
learn anything from it I beseech you to do so.” 

“But I have to add much to the story,” said 
Elfrida, “and I have it all here in my breast— 
your long years of love and faithfulness, my 
coldness and ingratitude. Oh! why did I not 
know all this before ?” 

“Wonuld its telling have saved you ?” © 

“No, I have been bent on ruin from the first, 
and now I have found it.” 

“Is theré no returning, no——” 

“There is'nothing that can avert my fate; 
sweet MOTHER, good night.” 

Along embrace, a kiss that on one side was full 
of yearning and on the other of repentance, and 
they parted. But not to sleep. Ali night long 
they kept ‘weary vigil, thinking of the sad past, 
the sad present and the dreaded future. 

Malcolm Gordon coming to-morrow! Elfrida 
felt she must see him, but what was she to say: ? 
How could she tell him the truth that was to 
shatter all his hopes and lay the joy of his 
young life in the dust? And yet it must be 

one. 

It was only just to him that she should con- 
fess her sin, and she arose from hér ‘sleepless 
couch resolved not to swerve aside ‘but to tell 
him what she had done and why she had done 
it, without evasion or reserve. 

The second morning post brought her con- 
gratulations from friends and acquaintances. 
Already the news was known, and a few who 
admired her or hér wealth were already to the 
fore with their good wishes. It was well that 
they did not see her reading them over a lonely 
and scarce-tasted breakfast. 

There was no need to give orders for “not 
at home,” as Maleolm would ‘be sure to be 
punctual and would come and go before even 
the marquis arrived. Morning with people who 
turn night into day begins about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Malcolm was most unfashionably punctual, 
arriving almost to the minute of the time ap- 
pointed. “Elfrida received him alone and cordi- 
ally, but conveyed to him in an indefinable 
manner a conviction of his impending doom. 

“Tam glad you are here,” she said, “for I 
have a confession to make to you. You remem- 


“I do,” he answered, in a low tone, “and 
your answer, too well.” 

“You thought me at that time worthy of 

‘ou P”” 

We Yes, and think so still—more than worthy.” 
* Let me dispel the illusion and set you free 
from a fancy that can give you nothing but 
pain,” she said, speaking with a clear, cold 
accent that told of the effort she was making. 
“I am not in any way what youthink me. [f 
am weak, foolish and false. I cannot be even 
true to the promises I make myself, and, there- 
fore, do not marvel that I break that which I 
gave toyou. I have forfeited all right to your 
love and esteem.” 

** You can never lose either,” he said. 

“Not when I tell you that Iam engaged to 
be married ?” 

“No.” 

“To a man I do not love?” 

T can pity you, and do, but T hold you too 
near my heart to ever cease to love you. I have 
told you so before and I spoke the truth.” 

“Oh, Malcolm,” said Elfrida, suddenly losing 
her quiet reserve and melting into tenderness, 
‘why did we ever meet, if it was to come to 
this? Pride has been my downfall. I have 
fed upon it, and for a time, like the lotus, it 
steeped my soul in pleasing oblivicn of all save 
its bright side. Now I am awake, and I see 
too late. Can I ever forgive myself for the 
anguish I have caused you ?” 

“Do not think of me,” he said, “I am a man 
and ought to beable to bear anything. Perhaps 
if you can cease to think of the pain, real or 
supposed, you have given to others, you will be 
happy. I shall pray for you to forget me.” 

** No, my lotus has lost its power.” 

«Tn the pleasant society you will mixin you 
may learn to forget.” ; 

« Never, but I shall strive to do so. We meet 
now for the last time—and I beseech you to 
take leave of me as of one dying—do not 
linger—give me one kiss, Malcolm, and go.” 

“The first‘and last,” he muttered, despair- 
ingly, as their lips met and parted in an instant. 
“Good bye—forget me and be happy.” 

He turned away, and without looking back 
left the room, and Elfrida hurried out by an 
opposite door to get a few moments to compose 
herself. She had heard a knock at the door 
and knew who was coming. 

Malcolm Gordon met and passed the marquis 
on the stairs. A quick glance of curiosity was 
exchanged between them. 

The marquis had to wait for ten minutes for 
Elfrida, ‘and the delay, for some unaccountable 
reason, chafed him. 

When she came in all traces of her recent 
interview had disappeared. By accident or 
design Annie Draper came in at the same 
moment and there was no opportunity for an 
éffusive meeting. He bowed, kissed her hand 
and expressed a hope that the ball had not 
fatigued her. 

There were ample grounds for the inquiry, as 
she looked paleand, worn, very unlike the Elfrida 
he had known during the past few months. He 
had no apparent cause for associating the 
change with Malcolm Gordon, but he did so, 
and was angry with both him and her. 

For a first meeting after the great question 
and answer it was very unsatisfactory. There 
was a sense of restraint from beginning to end, 
and the marquis went away with the feeling of 
doubt upon him such as a man feels when he 
knows he has made a mistake. 

“What is it that has come between us?” he 
muttered as he stepped into his carriage. “ Who 
was that fellow I met coming down the stairs? 
A gentleman unmistakeably, but not of our 
set. I wonder—no, I don’t wonder—I’ll take 
her as she is, for I cannot live without her.” 

He drove to the park, where, in the midst of 
the usual throng to be found there on a fine 
afternoon in the season, he deétected Lord 
Debenley, leaning moodily against the rails. 

Reining up sharply close to him he attracted 
his attention and, with a sign, invited him toa 
seat by his side. 

** Where have you been, Debenley ?” he said, 





ber what you said to me a few nfonths ago?” 


asthe other stepped in, “this is the second time 


2” 


with yoursel 

«Oh, I’ve been wandering up and down upon 
the earth,” replied Lord Debenley, “seeking the 
rest so few can find. I am haunted with the 
memory of the past.” 

« A woman, is it ?” 

“Yes, but don’t fancy it is unrequited love I 
am suffering from. I think I can get over that 
if ever I am troubled with it. My case is a 
peculiar one. ShallI bore you withthe story ?” 

“Not at all. Iam just m the mood to listen 
to you.” 

“ Well, last year I fellin love with the girl 
there was so much fuss about—not with our 
set, but the next, Mrs. Wraxall’s following. 
Her name was Brierly. You were away at the 
time and did not see her.” 

«No, but I heard some of the fellows talking 
about herat the club. She is forgotten now. 
What became of her ?” 

‘‘ She disappeared when it became known that 
she was an adventuress. And yet, perhaps, I 
ought not to use the word, for she was guilty of 
no crime but being the daughter of a labourer 
and somehow working herself into society.” 

“She must have been a clever woman, 
Debenley.” 

«She was clever. The sort of woman who 
could go anywhere and do anything until she 
was found out. That’s the opinion I have 
formed of her.” 

“ Well, but she disappeared.” 

« Yes, and has reappeared.” 

* Not in society, surely ?” 

«Yes, and has taken a position in it.” 

« By Jove! I would like to see her,” said the 
marquis, with a sudden enthusiasm. “I aman 
intense admirer of clever women.” 

Lord Debenley cast a quick glance at him and 
something rose to his lips. Whatever it was 
he drove it back and merely said : 

“T daresay you have seen her. By the way, 
when I wasat Castle Tourney last week you had 
a fairy there—a Miss Harber, or Harvard.” 

“Harvard. She is the daughter of Carslie 
Harvard, an old school chum of the duke’s, who 
has been many years in Mexico and made an 
immense fortune there.” 

“Oh, indeed! and this girlhas been in Mexico 
too ?”” 

«She must have been born there. And now 
that we are upon the theme I may as well im- 
part to you what is no longera secret. I am 
engaged to Miss Harvard. Weare to be married 
in July.” 

«Good Heaven!” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Debenley’? 
You look as if you had just received a shot or 
@ stab.” 

“It’s only—a—sudden pain I felt here, just 
by the heart. It comes and goes in a moment, 
and the doctors tell me there is no danger in it. 
So you are going to marry Miss Harvard and 
I must congratulate you, I suppose.” 

“Is there any reason why you should not?” 

“You know, Ravensbourne, that I am a 
sworn foe to matrimony, although in a mad 
hour I was going to propose to that Miss 
Brierly. It was a close shave ’’—Lord Debenley 
shuddered—* and I should pity from the bottom 
of my heart any fellow she may get hold of.” 

“Ts she likely to marry? Has she cast her 
toils round anybody else ?” 

“She has, and I have good authority for 
stating that the time for the marriage is already 
fixed.” 

«You ought to warn the fellow.” 

«And get snubbed or even kicked for my 
pains,” said Lord Debenley, shrugging bis shoul- 
ders. ‘“ Suppose any fellow came to you with 
a story about Miss Harvard, what would you 
do ?” 

“Horsewhip him most likely and assuredly 
cut him for ever.” 

“ Of course, soI could gain nothing by ex- 
posing Miss Brierly. Nor, indeed, do I think it 
would be wise to do so even if success crowned 
my efforts. She may after all make a good wife, 
and, IF HE NEVER FINDS HER OUT, they may live 





very happily together. I think I will get out here. 
There’s young Maxwell of the Guards over by 


I have seen you this season. What do you do 
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the chairs and I want him to dine with me to- 
night. Are you engaged ?” 

“Yes, the duke hasa political feed on to-night, 
and as I am to be run for our borough next 
election I must be there. Good bye, Debenley, 
and, I say——” 

« Yes.” 

** Don’t allow La Relle Brierly to haunt you ; 
if you do you will repentit. It isa ‘sign that 
you have more regrét for her loss than appre- 
hension about the happiness of the fellow who 
is going to marry her.” : 

“I suppose you are right. I have not QurTE 
forgotten her,” said Lord Debenley as he walked 
away. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
UNITED HANDS. 


The beams of the sun on the streamlet are playing, 
And the light clouds across tne heavens are stray- 


Ing ; 
The earth and the sky and the sea are serene, 
And want but true love to perfect the scene. 


Ir was a great wedding. 

Rich gifts, a host of friends, fine weather and 
the presence of a bishop did all they could to- 
wards making it a happy one, and people said 
she was a woman to beenvied among women. 

A husband, handsome, rich and noble and 
devoted to her, wealth of her own that was like 
the treasures poured at the feet of the good 
peasant by the fairy in the old story book, “ too 
great to count.” 

What was there left for her to desire ? 

Nothing that the world could think of, and in 
the eyes of the world her happiness was com- 

lete. 

She would have been less than a woman if 
she had been insensible tothe influence of the 
assemblage at her wedding. 

The noblest and most refined of the land 
gathered there and made the air sweet with 
their soft-spoken good wishes. Even the 
broadly-uttered admiration of the “rabble” 
that gathered at the church porch and gave the 
beadle and the policeman who happened to be 
there a trying time of it was incense, and she 
could not but feel proud of having charmed and 
led into captivity the noble man by her side. 

There was no time to think of anything but 
the passing moment, and it was a sweet time to 
her until the horses had turned their proud 
heads from the church door and were ambling 
down Conduit Street. 

Then she saw aman witha white, deathlike 
face hurrying away from the church, and knew, 
although she dare scarce look at him, that it 
was Malcolm Gordon. 

The marquis beheld and recognised him too. 
After a frowning stare at him he turned to his 
wife and saw the quivering lip she could not 
hide. 

« Elfrida, you know that man.” 

It was then she made her first great mistake 
with the marquis. She descended to equivoca- 
tion and asked him who he meant. 

“The man who passed usa moment ago,” he 
said, “he was at your house on the day after 
you did me the honour to accept me.”’ 

“Oh, you mean Mr. Malcolm Gordon,” she 
said, and spoke without any hesitation, having 
recovered her normal calmness. 

“T daresay thatis his name. Have you 
known him long ?” 

«For two years. But why do you question 
me? Surely this is not a day for a cross-exami- 
nation upon all the people I have known and 
met.” 

He bit his lip and in silence they went the 
rest of the journey to Cromwell Road. 

There another admiring and, for the most 
part, curious crowd had gathered round the 
doors. The more eager and juvenile portion 
cheered lustily. To them marrying was a highly 
creditable and satisfactory proceeding, and they 
did not hesitate to show their approval. 

A stout woman, of fifty years, who had elbowed 


very audible remark as the “happy pair” de- 
scended and glided swiftly into the house, 
“He looks pale,” she said, “but that’s 
nateral. My Jim was as white asa pair of 
ghosts when he married me. But she ought to 
have more colour.” 
“« How I hate these eommon people,” thought 
Elfrida, “‘ they have no reserve.” 
She overlooked one thing. To be reserved is 
one matter, to hide is another. 
She was reserved, but the marquis saw she was 
concealing something from him. He brooded 
over it at intervals during the breakfast, and 
more than one pair of keen eyes marked the 
gathering clouds upon his handsome brow. 
Carslie Harvard and the duke made good 
speeches, and the bishop, when he became filled 
with good wine, poured forth a tender and 
touching homily, that made the bridesmaids 
weep. No wedding would be complete without 
bridesmaids’ tears. They are as essential to the 
completeness of things as the champagne, and 
= - occasion there was a copious supply of 
oth. 
The duchess was charming, and her marked 
devotion to Elfrida showed there was no family 
hitch in the match. This made the keen ob- 
servers puzzle the more over the occasionally 
absent look upon the face of the marquis. 
« There is a hitch somewhere,” said Sir Row- 
land Hartley, who had one of the youngest and 
prettiest bridesmaids under his charge. ‘ But 
what itis Ican’t say. I know he is dreadfully 
spoons upon her and she went at him the mo- 
ment they met.” 
“It is rather too early to quarrel,” said his 
fair companion. 
“T should not like to have a disagreement 
with her,” replied Sir Rowland, “she has the 
spirit of ten—women in her.” 
“Ten women! You were going to say some- 
thing else.” 
**On my honour, no. But look at him, see 
that flash in his eyes. He is brooding over same- 
thing.” 
«Jealous, perhaps,” suggested the fair 
one. 
** Ah, that is natural tohim. He would be a 
good subject for a modern Iago to practise on,” 
replied Sir Rowland, “only I should not like to 
play the part. He is just the’ fellow to make a 
sacrifice all round.” 
The speeches were over, the last toast drunk 
and the bride went away to change her dress. 
The guests left the table and went to the draw- 
ing-room, where they divided into small parties 
and discussed the match. 

Carslie Harvard and the Marquis of Ravens- 
bourne went upstairs together to exchange a few 
parting words. They had to pass the door of 
Jacob Brierly’s room, and there Carslie Har- 
vard paused. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, “I havea friend 
here, who is also a good friend of Elfrida’s. He 
is in short her uncle and my brother-in-law, but 
he does not care for society, and no power on 
earth will draw him into it. But he would like 
to see you, I know. Won’t you come ina 
moment ?” 

‘With pleasure,” said the marquis, “but 
excuse me—this is the first time I have heard 
him mentioned.” 

‘“‘ He keeps himself so much out of the way,” 
said Carslie Harvard, with a smile, “that I fear 
we think of him too little. But come in; 
Jacob Brierly is a sterling man, and worth 
knowing.” 

** Brierly—Brierly,” muttered the marquis, 
“that name sounds familiar to me. Where 
have I heard it ?” 

Like his mother the duchess he had a bad 
memory for strange names, and he could not 
recall when he had heard of anyone called 
Brierly. 

A brief interview passed between the noble 
and the simple yarn factor, in which a feeling 
of mutual respect arose. Few mencould be 

more pleasant than the marquis when he chose, 
and Jacob Brierly’s sterling character always 
had its weight with strangers. 





her way tothe front with a friend a decade 
younger, who hada baby in her arms, made a 





But the name. It puzzled the marquis, 
seemingly so familiar, yet so difficult to recall. 





He could not remember where he had heard it 
until he was handing Elfrida into the carriage 
to depart, and then. the conversation he had 
with Lord Debenley in the park suddenly flashed 
before him. 

(To be Continued.) 





FACETIZ, 





Smatut Ho.ipines.—Babies. —Moonshine- 


Tue Reuicion or Art.—Mock piety. 
—Moonshine. 


JUST HIS LUCK. 


Fonp Sister: “ Now don’t fret, dear, just 
because your Cousin Freddy’s siek and can’t go 
to school with you. He’ll get well again, by- 
and-bye.” 

Ampsitious Brotuer: “Don’t care whether 
he gets well or not. Only, I was lowest boy in 
the elass all one half. Then I gets up one, and 
Freddy stuck last of all. Now he’s gone, and 
it’s awful hard to be last again.” 

—Moonshine. 


WE don’t mind telling you that the difference 
between an admirer of pantomimes and a lover 
of ancient relics is simply that the one is fond 
of a witty antic and the other of an antic-witty. 
—Moonshine. 


Tue business of a dust contractor is, of course, 
reckoned amongst the in-dust-ries of England. 
Dost see ? — Moonshine. 


Tue bashful young man who asked a lady 
on the beach if he “could see her home,” was 
much surprised to hear her reply that he 
could go up and see it if he wanted to; but she 
didn’t think her father wanted to sell;” and 
7 coolly walked off with the man of her 

oice. 


Gracze.— If you m Grace,” exclaimed 
an irate father to his son, “I will cut you off 
without a penny, and you won’t have so muchas 
a piece of pork to boil in the pot.” ‘ Well,” 
replied the young man, “ Grace before meat,” 
and he instantly went in search of a minister. 

Mrs. Younewoman wants to know what “is 
the best way to mark table linen?” Leave the 
baby and a blackberry pie alone at the table 
for three minutes. 

GOOD FOR A TANNER. 

An “Occasional Correspondent” writes to 
advise us not to travel into Warwickshire with- 
out our own food, as there is Nuneaton there. 

—Punch. 

Tue Fortune or War.—Prize-money. 

—Punch. 
JUSTIN—“ JUST OUT.” 
Have ye never read Justin McCarthy ? 
His pen’s like a pencil Hogarthy. 
He’s an impartial man 


As a Histori-an— 
Now we’ve praised all that’s “ Just in” 
McCarthy. —Punch. 


ON A RECENT CHANGE OF NAME. 


Money takes the name of Coutts, 
Superfluous, and funny ; 

As everyone considered Coutts 
Synonymous with Money. —Punch. 

Frcrron For Freemasons.—‘A Tale of 
Bricks.” —Punch. 

To protect one’s self against the storms of life, 
marriage with a good woman is a harbour in 
the tempest ; but witha bad woman it proves a 
tempest in the harbour. 

“Onur twenty?” “Yes,” she exclaimed. 
«George made me promise when we were war- 
ried that I would never change., I was twenty 
then, and I mean to keep my promise.” 


A CURRY-OUS IDEA. 


Honey in the honeycomb is delicious; why 
not try curry in the currycomb? 





—Funny Folks. 
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Morro ror THE ALLIES.— In Hoc Dul-signo 
Vincit.” —Funny Folks. 


A Successrun PARLIAMENTARY ORATOR.— 
One who always gains the “ hear” of the House. 
—Funny Folks. 


“(ONLY NINETEEN DAYS OLD.” 


Ir is said that the ordinary life of a bee does 
not extend beyond nineteen days; so that, in 
this case, the Hamletic problem, “To bee or 
not to bee ?” very soon answers itself. 

—Funny Folks. 


Tue Beverace or Fasnion.—Chic-ory. 
Funny Folks. 


A PROBLEM FOR MATHEMATICAL CURATES. 


Tue area of the well-known Dean’s “ Yard” 
being given in square inches, you are required 
to find the length of your Bishop’s “ foot.” 

—Funny Folks. 


An “Opp Fisx.”—Rip Van Winkle. 
—Funny Folks. 


Wuar vegetables do lovers most like ?— 
C’resses, of course. —Funny Folks. 


A WAITY MATTER. 


Lavy (engaging footman): “You are clever 
at table P” 

JeamEs: ‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

Lapy: “And you know your way to an- 
nounce ?” 

Jzames: “ Well, ma’am,I know my weight 
toa pound orso; but I’d hardly like to say to 
an ounce !” —Funny Folks. 


THE OBSTINATE GIRL. 


(A voune lady at Liverpool has been fined 
five shillings for refusing to keep to the right in 
descending a landing stage.) 

*Tis really distressing to think of her 
plight: 

She went to the left, and declared it 
was right. : 

What logical strength to her mind 
could belong ? 

If the left becomes right, of course 
right becomes wrong. 


—Funny Folks. 


TERRIBLY Wantep.—A close season for Irish 
landlords. —Funny Folks. 


NEGATIVE HONOURS. 


Tue Australian cricketers having been photo- 
craphed, the “‘ team” may be seen to advantage 
in a carte—which ought, by the way, to be 
“bowling” merrily along. §©—Funny Folks. 


A FITTING opportunity.—The visit to the 
dressmaker. 

Tur fellow who picked up the hot penny 
originated the remark, ‘‘ All that glitters is not 
cold.” 


THE young physician returns from his vaca- 
tion to find his patients as lively as crickets. 
He inwardly vows that he will stay at home 
and attend to business hereafter. 


HUESFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


In running over the list of colours, what is 
found most suitable toa ship ?—Ecru, of course. 
—Fun. 
DIRT-TEA. 


Lirrite Boy (on receiving a cup of weak tea 
from his mother): ‘Mamma, the milk you have 
given me is quite hot and dirty.” —Fun. 

“AND HE GOT WHACKED FOR IT.” 
PR a cuend “What was the fate of 
y: be ?”? 

Boy: “ Killed by Cain in a club.” 

ScHootmistRess: “No, witha club. Do you 
not know what a club is ?” 

_Boy: “Yes, mum; sorter ‘free and easy,’ 
like father goes to 0’ nights.” —Fun. 

A Common Crry Parapox.—A “shaky firm.” 

—Fun. 


A Fir or rue Buiurs.—The Truncheon Fit. 
One that ought to be taken in time. 
—Fun. 


THE inns and outof Parliamentary Life—Her 


Majesty’s Ministry and Opposition. —Fun. 
WHEEL OR WOA. 
CounTRYMAN . (to. perspiring bicyclist) : 


“Carn’t ride ’un up a “ill? ‘Tips up wen she 
coom toa stwan? Whoy, I’d sooner ’ave this 
ere donkey, sir.” 

Bicrcuist: ‘‘ Well, but you see this thing re- 
quires no food, no stabling, no bedding, and no 
grooming. Only a little oil now and then.” 

Countryman: “No food, no stablun, no 
beddun’, no groomun’! No more do this ’ere 
donkey, sir; and ’e nivver gets no ile.” _ 

—Fun. 


FULHAM IN AUTUMN. 


Wuics is the most thoroughly episcopal fea- 
ture of the grounds belonging to the bishop’s 
palace P—Why, the lawn’s leaves. —Judy. 
So do other people. 

—Judy. 


Kines Cross London. 





ZILLAH THE GIPSY; 


OR, 


LOVE’S CAPTIVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Lady Violet’s Victims,” “Lord Jasper’s 
Secret,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE DARKNESS DEEPENS, ° 


And one, an English home—grey twilight pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored— 
A haunt of ancient peace. 


Tur duke abandoned himself to a train of 
bitter reflections on his return journey to Eng- 
land. 

It was not the death of his stepfather, the 
Honourable Wilford Bulmer, that distressed him, 
for the two men had never been particularly 
friendly—it was the news that some of his letters 
brought him which dealt him the heaviest blow 
he had ever received. 


He knew that his mother had summoned him 
because from the lips of the dying man alone 
could he learn all the particulars of that im- 
pending ruin which threatened him. 

She may have guessed the long-hidden hatred 
of this man for her son when she heard the 
smothered interjections that escaped him in his 
pain and terror. 

Bertram had been always very careless in his 
affairs, his tastes were also very extravagant, 
and he was one of those men who are easily 
robbed, through their very candour and trust. 

His head bowed on his hands, his eyes rested 
on the unpleasant communications before him ; 
he read how the very fair fortune he had inhe- 
rited from his, father, the duke, had been 
frittered away, read of the unfortunate invest- 
ments that his stepfather had made, the specu- 
lations that had turned out badly, and a long 
list of his own debts. 

Never before had Bertram paused to consider 
the value of money. He had most certainly 
been extravagant, he had obliged his friends too 
often with large loans. 

« Napoleon” and ‘‘Loo” when played high 
walked into large sums when a man was un- 
lucky in play. ; Bill discounters, holding his 
signature, were beginning to clamour for pay- 
ment. 





He must learn all that was possible of his 
affairs from Wilford Bulmer, who appeared to be 
| proving himself a villain, and then return to 
Zillah. 

Everything howeverseemed suddenly changed, 
blighted, almost ended. 





It was as if he had yielded to the fancy 
feeling of a moment, and visited Arcadia, enjoy- 
ing a life that had been like a poem, to wake up 
to the grimness of reality. His dreamland had 
faded like the rosy mists of dawn upon the 
hills. 

The mere contact with England and English 
scenes revived a certain element of worldliness 
in his disposition. All was hard, practical, and, 
in some senses, hideous when he arrived. In 
the first place it rained, the streets were sloppy, 
the white cliffs of Dover were murky and dis- 
coloured, and the wind blew a perfect hurri- 
cane. 

Fabien, the duke’s valet, shivered and hated 
the change of air and scene, and his remarks did 
not add to his master’s peace of mind. 

But when they entered the train conveying 
them to the station nearest to Clydale Castle, 
the duke flung himself intoa first-class smoking 
carriage, and lighting a strong cigar began to 
smoke. 

He saw Zillah before him in her bridal dress, 
he read the tender worship in her eyes, he felt 
her soft arms wind again about his throat, 
once more the enchanter’s hand flung its magic 
power over his senses, and then he started from 
his tfance as the name of the station where he 
was to alight caught his ear. 

His valet seized the luggage and followed his 
master along the platform, and Bertram found 
his mother’s carriage and pair waiting to convey 
him to Clydale Castle. 

“ How is he?” the duke asked, addressing 
the old coachman, who had been years in the 
family. 

«Very bad indeed, your grace,” the man an- 
swered, respectfully. ‘‘He’s sinking rapidly 
every hour.” 

Why had his stepfather sought to injure 
him ? 

Bertram could not understand, save that he 
wasan implacable man and could not forgive 
Bertram’s efforts in inducing the duchess to 
refuse his hand years ago. Did he glory in the 
thought of humiliating the duke with the agony 
of a fallen name ? 

They drove very rapidly to Clydale Castle. 
How familiar were these old scenes. The deer 
startled in the home park rushed timidly down 
sequestered paths. Here was Bertram’s favourite 
grove, shaded by an avenue of fine beeches. A 
splendid terrace surrounded the whole—it was 
his own design. 

The old castle with its cherished memories 
was verydear to him. Its terraces and lawns, 
its groves and park, the winding curves of the 
river below the hill were perfectly lovely in their 
several picturesque effects. 

To lose all this—well might the thought chill 
his inmost soul. His great dread had quenched 
the joyousness and ecstasy of his love. 

The duchess met her son on the threshold. 
She was very pale, and had a stunned, fright- 
ened look that increased his fears. Had.she 
been weak and trusted Bulmer toomuch? Had 
this man, who loved her years ago, and hated 
Bertram’s father, carried his remorseless pur- 
pose to such a pitch that he meant all along to 
ruin his son, or was he a mere pitiful blundeter 
—a weakling who had schemed and been over- 
thrown ? 

“Why did you not come a week ago, 
Bertram ?” cried the duchess, as he kissed her. 
“Something might have been done and saved 
had you been here.” 

She did not allude to her husband’s illness. 
She clearly only thought of Bertram and his 
disappointments. 

“Are there debts?’ muttered the duke, 
abruptly. “ My father was not a rich man. I 
told Bulmer to clear up all out of my property 
that was owing, but if there has been foul 
play——” 

“He is dying, Bertram. But there is some- 
thing he wishes tosay to you. I cannot myself 
understand these matters. I’m half distracted. 
I believe I should have lost my senses had it 
not been for the kindness of dear Lady Alesia 
Cruikshank. She has been here daily, and is 
so sensible and calm, it quite gave me fresh 
nerve.” 
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‘This Bulmer, mother, has been: a villain,” 
the duke said, after a pause, overlooking some 
deeds and papers sent him by his lawyers. 
“Where are Clarke and Howlett? Have you 
sent for them ?” 

«Clarke is im the library. He arrived last 
night. But had you not, better see your step- 
father? He’s been asking for you.” 

The dining-room in which they sab was a 
superb apartment. Its, furniture was in oak 
and buhi, the carvings of finest design, and 
all sorts of quaint fifteenth-censury work met 
the eyes on entering the various rooms of the 
castle. 

The Clydales were connoisseurs of high 
art. They never went to any upholsterer for 
furniture, but filled their mansion with quaint 
artistic) gems of all kinds from all lands. 

Bertram glanced) at the portrait of his father 
aad sighed. Why had that interloper, Wilford 
Bulmer, ever darkened the doors of his home ? 

He followed the duchess up the stairs. He 
could. scarcely see his stepfather’s features 
through the reoom’s gloom. 

By the bedside stood an elegant woman ina 
rich dark dress, She moved gracefully aside, 
and Bertram at onee recognised Lady Alesia. 

She smiled and held out her hand—they had 
been friends for years. At a sign from the 
duchess she withdrew, and Bertram was left 
alone with his stepfather. 

“Why did you not come before?” he asked, 
turning his. heavy eyes on the duke. 

Bertram was conscious of a peculiar thrill at 
the question. He folded his arms across his 
breast and was silent, 

“Task you why?” 

“TI was not in Rome,” he said, carelessly. 

“It was very unfortunate. I wanted you. 
My brain lost its power—even yet I can grasp 
nothing: I was stricken down ? 

Bertram watched him narrowly. 

* You have ruined us at last,” he said, very 
quietly, “and you will escape. Why have you 
wrecked, my life ?”’ 


His stepfather shivered—his face whiter than,| 


the pillow on which his head rested. 

«I sent for you,” he began. 

« And I,, sick of civilization, and wearied. of 
my life in its flatness and insipidity, sought 
forgetfulness in a dream,” returned the duke, 

tly, as if addressing none but himself. 

“The lady’s name?” asked Bulmer,, with a 
satiric smile. 

The duke fancied there was a faint. movement 
imthe room, but whether the duchess or Lady, 
Alesia entered he could net tell. 

“That is my affair.” 

«* My dear Bertram, don’t. be violentor foolish. 
True yoware next door to. a beggar——” 

«Thanks to you.” 

«But a wealthy marriage will put you on 
your legs again. You've a grand old title. Ga 
to Manchester or Liverpool. Stay, closer at 
hand is your redeeming angel—Prince Anatele’s 
daughter.” 

The look Bertram turned on, hia stepfather 
was dark and threatening, 

“I don’t admire the prince myself, but he is 
very rich. He will never remarry, his heiress 
will be worth cultivating,” said Bulmer, cau- 
tiously. 

“T am nota man to make a speculation of 
marriage—the idea is hatefal tome. We will 
therefore drop the subject.” 

Buimer lay back wearily on his pillow and 
closed his eyes. The excitement of the interview 
brought ona relapse, for he had given Bertram 
some startling accounts of his affairs and of 
various speculations that had turned out 
frauds. 

The duke descended below, and found his 
lawyer, Sebastian Clarke, waiting for him in the 
library. 

The interview proved a very terrible one. 
Bertram began to understand that he was very 
nearly beggared. The word “ruin” sounded 
by onother seemed to strike him bound and 
fettered to the earth. 

“You must sell Clydale,” the lawyer re- 
peated, “if you wish to be clear of debts. In 


fact, all you have is forfeited to your creditors, 
if you value your honour.” 

**Honour is ‘dearer to me than gold,” said 
Bertram, with a wintry smile. “1 will strip 
myself bare of everything I possess in the 
world to satisfy their claims. Do not let this 
misery touch her.” 

He alluded to his mother, the duchess; and 
the lawyer understood: the sacrifices his client 
wished made, but he could not read the agony 
of the strong, proud soul that was) crushed-by 
the awful suddenness of the blow that nad, over- 
whelmed him, 

Soon after the man of law departed, gathering 
up his papers into the well-known black bag 
he always carried, Bertram buried his face in 
his hands and thought cf all he: had lost. 

But a week ago—one little week—he fancied 
himself wealthy, and now like a house built 
upon sand, everything had fallen and buried 
him in its ruins. He could not realise what it 
meant to be poor or to have to work. Some 
foreign post could be, of course, found for him 
by his relatives, but his liberty and his happi- 
ness had fled. ’ 

‘Sell Clydale,” he repeated; “with all its 
historic memories, its beloved associations ?” 

He went into the picture galleries and looked 
at the faces of his.dead ancestors. 

For the first time he nad ceased ‘to remember 
Zillah. His heart, which had so often decided 
for him instead’ of his judgment, was chilled 
beneath his grief, his love seemed half crushed 
ana broken, it became more like a phantom 
love, the woman lived less than the idea. 

Zillah had been to him, and only yesterday, 
what nature is to an artist, or a sky-lark’s song 
to a poet, but the flush of his wonder and de- 
light in her loveliness. had received a check, his 
senses were frozen. 

As he gazed at those warrior faces of the 
paintings in the gallery a kind of stupor. oyer- 
powered him, and then he walked. slowly to- 
wards the large window, on which the rain still 
beat in torrents. 

How could he save Clydale: and. preserve, his 
honour? Dearly he had loved his), father’s 
memory ; it seemed a sacrilege not to keep faith 
with the dead—to let strangers possess the 
well-loved place and its hallowed associations. 

«Bertram, I have been seeking you every- 
where,” a, voice murmured, and his mother 
touched his shoulder. ‘Come to the dining; 
room and take some refteshment, you mustnéed 
it after your long journey.” 

He followed her mechanically. 

As the dining-room door opened # young: 
advanced and held out her hand: The duke 
half recoiled, so vividly his stepfather’s: words 
darted through his: mind: This wasithe prince’s 
daughter he had: been advised to marry. 

But Madeline, or rather the Lady Ida, as 
Prince Anatole preferred her to becalled-—Zillah 
had sounded. barbaric. to. his ears—was very 
gracious, her words were seit and soothing; she 
evidently, understood the; position of affains, 
Lady Alesia sat. on, her right hand, the model of 
a well-bred, unobtrusive aunt.. She schemed 
still, she was. anxious. to secure that grand 
old title for; her supposed niece but: in; reality 
daughter. 

** Did you see the prince in. Rome?” ‘the, girl 
asked, in her modulated voice. 

Bertram turned and glanced at the. heiress, 
every nerve throbbed in his aehing brain, all 
that he cared for in life had slipped from_his 
grasp. 

“Tsaw him once. Are you expecting him in 
England ?” 

“We believe my brother will arriye to- 
morrow,” Lady Alesia said, and the duke 
shivered, he remembered what Mathias had 
| told him of Zaire Desrolles and Prince Anatole’s 
presents. He was invariably’ successful, for 
money is woman’s greatest tempter. 

Madeline sighed; a sigh seemed im harmony 
with the surrounding gloom. She was stiil 
daintily dressed as ever; there was the same 
coquetry in her ways, the same artfulness amd 
guile as when she had strayed about the 
gardens of Rosendale with her eousin, Zillah, 
| , Finding the pauses in the conversation rather 








awkward, Lady Alesia soon afterwards rose to 
depart. P 

She had been very anxious for the duke to see 
Madeline. 

He had met’ Her during the London season at 
balls and the opera, but.they. had neyer grown 
intimate. 

Lady Ida, as she was called, was so like ordi- 
nary women of the world; she had no fascination 
for the duke. 

He seldom saw Prince Anatole with his 
daughter, but, then, the prince was so eccentric 
and his eccentricity at times: so nearly ap- 
proached madness that none were surprised at 
his actions. 

Lady Alesia had ‘taken a charmingly furnished 
villa in the neighbourhood of Olydale for other 
reasons besides: negotiating » marriage between 
the young people. 

When the duchess was alone with Bertram 
she came over to him and touched his arm. 

“ What is. it; Wilford tells me, my son—you 
have fallen in love?” 

** Yes,” he said, mdodily. “Unlike my ordi- 
nary careless ways, is it not, to own to having a 
heart ?” 

He knew that as far as Zillah was concerned 
he had been entirely led by his feelings, he 
thought of her beauty and his own mad love for 
the first time with almost a pang. 

What had he done ? 

Sworn to wed herin a Christian church, be- 
lieving he was wealthy and able to indulge in 
luxurious fancies and caprices, and now he was 
simply ruined—ruined by his own carelessness, 
too much generosity to his friends, and too much 
trust in his fellows—one. of those social victims 
whose name is legion. 

“Ts she rich ?” the duchess next asked. 

Bertram smiled. He was thinking of the 
scourging words, the cruel scorn: and anger of 
his mother were she to even guess-anything near 
the truth of his folly. 

Was it folly ? 

Looked at calmly and dispassionately it was 
something very like it: But, then, love, to be 
worth anything, must be one all-absorbing 
idea—a temporary madness, such as his had 
been. 

« She: hasn’t a penny in the world.” 

* You must give her up,” his mother said, im- 
petuously. 

The duke had) always been very pliant, he 
would surely see where: his interests lay. 

* You must save Clydale,” she went on. 

« You forget that I love her.” 

The duchess; came to him and knelt. by his 
side and laid her cheek to his. Every ambitious 
hope was centred on him, and‘her love for her 
only son was a kind of idolatry in its way. 

““ My dearest, you are poor. Think of it, think 
of it.. You, who have lived. with princes, what 
will you do, my son, without money? I hear 
that you will part with all you possess to pay your 
creditors, and those in whose power you are.” 

“Why not? A debtor is practically a 
thief.” 

«‘ All that is left to you, Bertram, then, is to 
marry a rich woman, and yow have but to 
choose.” 

She, clung to him as.she pleaded. 

She may have known his nature better than 
he knew it himself. 

“Hush,” he muttered, as her words rang in 
his ears. “ You do not know all. Cannot you 
see I suffer?’ Leave me to my‘ thoughts.” 

A deadly, poisonous sorrow stoleover him—he 
was between two consuming: fizes,.and’ he saw 
through all a beautiful, wistful face, pale and 
tear-stained, and dark eyes watching in vain. 

No, he could not renonnee Zillah; he must re- 
turn, to Italy and see. her in—a, more 
passionate adoration leapt into life with every 
moment,.at the mere thought of parting, 

His bride, his darling, sweet and fair as the 
rose he had likened her to when the ripple of 
happy laughter played about her lips. 

All'the wild, fantastic romance of their mutual 
love returned with ten-fold force. 

A few days after his stepfather’s death Ber- 
tramiwas again en route for Italy. 

Clydale was not yet sold, other property had 
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been first sacrificed, and the duchess remained 
on in the old mansion, left in complete uncer- 
tainty as to her son’s ultimate decision. 





CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER.” 


But fhe tender grace‘of a daydhat is dedtt 
Will devér come back to me. 


Wuewn Zillah, obedient to thé duke’d wishes)’ 







soughtithe old musi@ian’s hoti8é as a’ temporaty 
resting-plaice till he should sén@ of Come for her 
she found Mathias surrontdé 4 gate of [ 
splendidly-dressed ladies, alt- ? gh- 
ing merrily. 


‘Among them wae Zaire, Countess Destolles. 
She was turningiover am operm store Whe 


Mathias made a sign to Zillah to enter the gray 


room. 
Never had the girl heard such metry pealé of 
1 ter or seensueh eostly dressesy 


sat sadly ettough in her ¢o: watch 
them, old Mathias suggesting that shoul 
sing through theit parts, but e they 


preferred to talk, Zaire, particularly, being 
greedy of ‘mews. 

« What has come to Bertram ?” she said, but- 
toning her glove. “ Does hemean to,cus me ? 
I declare I’ve not caught a glimpse of him for 
months.” ; 

Zillah’s heart beat with @ strange, sickening 

ain. iat aD 
° Something im this woman’s accents jarred on, 


her ears. There was a heartless itigolence in 
her manner that spoilt the charm, of her beauty 


and she had sonra oo in a 
very different w er young 
passionate se had ever its 


Mathias knew not what te,apswer. He was} 


surprised to find Zillah here onthe evening of 
that day which the duke had-teld him would 
find her his bride. 

What did it mean? Was hecareless and for- 
getful like the rest, or had he awaken to a sense 
of his folly ? " 

She looked bruised and shaken, and turned on 
him her appealing eyes with that piteous look 
in them of some young anima] that fears but 
does not understand its probable doom. 

“T really don’t know where he is, madame, 
probably writing some new poem—but if you 
are particularly interested in his movements, I 
could no doubt find out——” 

“Bah !” cried Zaite, indifferently. ‘* What is 
he to me? I asked from mere curiosity. I heard 
you know one is always hearing heaps of 
absurd nonsense and scandal—that he was shot 
in the wood the very night he left my villa.” 

Zillah shivered—then ‘he had known this 
woman, she must have had some charm for him 
once. 

Ah ! she remembered this was the fashionable 
singer he had told her of, the woman he had 
nearly loved and found deceitful. 

a was no need to fear—he had forgotten 

r. 


“Who shot him, I wonder?” Zaire went on, | 


thoughtfully. “I have.so often racked’my brain 
to hit on the would-be-murderer.” ‘ 

_ “Lhave my, suspicions,” whispeted Mathias, 
ma very low voice,; “there is only.one. man I 
know of capable of @ coward’s action-+your 
layer, madame, Prince Anatole,” 

“ Why, he’s nearly crazy, at, times,” Zaire an- 
swered back, softly, “and for goodness’ sake don’t 
hint at such a thing, it would involve me in a 
horrible scandal, Ah! no, no, my, good friend, 
the prince is.a cynic, a wicked man with no more 
heart than ‘a.stone, but he would never risk his 
own life for a few jealous pangs. The man who 
would kill a rival, unless it were in a duel, is 
not generally a man to whom wonten are of no 
more value and importance tham cigars.” 

_ She laughed, but Mathias wae silent. Hewas 
thinking of ‘Zillah with that grey pallor on her 
face and.the hard, cold curves of the delicate 
lips. 

“Will you sing, madame ?” he asked. 

“Not toeday, I 'see there is, a girl. yonder 
Waiting for you,” and she lifted her eye-glags 
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and turned it on Zillah. “A pupil, I sup- 
ose 2” 

The other ladies were growing impatient. 
Zaire’s splendid barouche was driven up to the 
door for about the twentieth time that evening. 

SHE off6f8F Mathias the tips of her well- 
gloved fingers; 

“Tsifig in Norma to-morrow. No doubt you 
will r@%d of my success in Spain. It is some- 
thing to bas Dee yerors and kings to one’s feet. 
As for the English dtjke-——” 

Shé s¢rewed up, Wer lips mockingly and 
dhraggied her shouldé¥s. 

« He’has escaped yar clutches,” thought the 
(ld musitian, as ‘ealled to her friends to 
leave. 

Ther’ Zillah’ rosé to her feet, and Mathias 
drew her to him and léked into her eyes. 
| Why ait@ you not With him, child ?” he asked; 


vely. ; 
“ He was calléd 
someone was dying, 

e letters he r 

ke that ?” 

Mathias bade’her sit byhis side, explaining 
tire dangers and burdens afd misfortunes that 
life held. He had been ever agairist the Quixotic 
mmadness of her marriage with the duke—he 
aoe te cherish her genius, to retain heras his 
pupil. 

‘* You will do him the greatest possible injury, 
Zillah, if you let him wed: in a Christian 
temple,” Mathias went “the ceremony itt 
the tents was a-mere form releasing you from 
venersane Deo you know that all his people will 

from him, were he. te take you—a gipsy— 
to his home. His mother is.one of the proudest 
women in England; she would never forcive him. 
He loves you, I admit, but: is. that love to turn 
into = means of doing hima deadly in- 


ithe blood had rushed into Zillah’s face at the 
words, then she said, passionately : 

** But I am not a gipsy—I ran away and joined 
them when a child. I swore to forget all the 
past, but I remember the long; lovely garden, 
the scent of the flowers, the birds’. song, the 
dew-washed lawns. I have been silentso long— 
so,.long because of my oath. ‘Tell me, Mathias, 
oh! tell me how I can prove Iam worthy of his 
love !” 

Mathias shook his head. 

Zillah. was self-deluded, no doubt she had 
some indistinct remembrances of her. infancy, 
coloured by the vivid imagination of a child. 

‘Why have you never mentioned this be- 
fore ye 

« Because they ridiculed me if I spoke of it. 
But Thyra knows; she used to sit and wait for 
mé in the summer evenings when I was a child. 
They were cruel to me, so that I wanted. to go 
away. I longed to wander always, as I do still 
sometimes. They tried to crush me like an in- 
sect... Many things are indistinct to my mind, 
but I am sure, Mathias, I am of noble birth. I 
was proud to reject it and bea gipsy, and I never 
told him because it was so sweet to think he 
loved me for myself—just as I am.” 

She. covered her face with her hands and 
trembled, anda great yearning tenderness came 
into the old musician’s expression. 

“« Doyou bid me resign him now ?” she pleaded, 
with clasped hands. 

“ Wait, Zillah; if he loves you he will come 
for you, he knows you are here. But if, faee, to 
face with ruin, he should forget you and take 


away to England— 
they spoke of ruin in 
ed. What is ruin to a man 


men would do—you must.not die, my child. You 
have your magic gift, you will bea great artiste 
—you will be sweet and patient, will you, not, 
and let your genius be your great consgla- 
tion 2” 

She broke from him with an agonised sob, cut 
to the heart—only yesterday she had been a 
happy, ardent girl, and now—— 

That night he saw Zillah no more—she 
wrestled with her grief alone. She did not, cry 
out or moan, ouly her head fell wearily on her 
breast; the hands, outstretched into the night 
shadows, had. mute desolation, it their en- 
treaty. 





The poison had entered her soul, the world 


another view of his position entirely—as many | 


which she had ever instinctively hated, tie 
| humanity that seemed to herso harsh and base, 
would have no mercy on a creature, free-born, 
faithful, and brave, that defied both. 

A few days after, towirds noon, a messenger 
arrived and handed Zillah a note that revived 
her hopes. 

It was, to all appearances, from the duke, tell- 
ing her to meet him ata certain spot near Rome 
that very afternoon, and Zillah, overjoyed at this 
proof of his fidelity, hurried to dress for the 
journey. . 

Mathias being out none knew whither she was 
bent. 

The duke had sent for her—the man she 
adored ; love, then, was immortal, as he had 
sWorn it was—he did not mean to crush her as 
@ rose; every joy would return; the darkness 
Was turning into light. 

Wher Mathias re-entered the villa he called 
for Zillah; and was surprised to find she was 
out. 

Eventing shades had beg to fall amd there 
were no signs of her appearamee. He knew she 
had been restless and anxiows, Waiting to hear 
from the duke ; but Bertram had not written— 
determitied as. he Was fo return to Italyand 
claim her; letter-writing seemed superfitions, 
and im the hurry and exéitement of recent 
events every moment was y Occur 

Mathias grew still more alarmed as hour 
after hour passed and no Zillah red. He 
called his servants and ques them as to 
her disappeatance. 

One spoke of a youth whom they had seen 
depart after delivering a paper or letters to 
Zilla as she sat before the open window, and 
this somewhat calmed his fears: It was pro- 
bably from the duke, who had unexpectedly 
returned and sent for her. 

Ib was therefore with considerable surprise 
that. Mathias was arowsed from his evening 
siesta.to find the duke himself before him. His 
first words wete of Zillah. 

“She is here, of course, with you, my good 
Mathias,” Bertram said, wringing his hand. 
“Your last. note. completely eased my mind, 
telling me she was well. So, you see, I pre- 
ferred answering it in person—and here I 
am. 

« What !—you have not sent for her to meet 
you ?”” cried Mathias. 

“T? Certainly not. I have only just arrived. 
But, Mathias, what is this? Has anything 
happened to Zillah ?” 

“She is not here,” he anpmrapedy gravely. 
“Someone brought her a message this morn- 
ing, and she went away. She left no word when 
we might expect her back.” 

“She has returned to the gipsies—maybe I 
shall find her in one of the tents,” the duke 
said, quickly, and glanced at his watch. 

The old musician eyed him thoughtfully. 

“You were called away very suddenly. I 
hope your affairs are not in so desperate a state 
as you feared.” 

«They could not be much worse, Mathias,” 
he said, mootlily. “I have been to the needy 
and unscrupulous what carrion is to the crow. 
Bill-discounters bleeding me—expected money 
never received—my stepfather a swindler; but 
he is dead, and so must be pardoned all debits 
and sins.” 

“Do you still love this girl you seek? Can 
you afford the luxury of indulging in a romantic 
caprice ?” 

The duke was silent. He thought of Clydale 
and of his mother—of her. prayers and en- 
treaties—his. own social obligations, Ruin was 
very bitter—love hardly sweetened it, 

“Suppose Zillah still pines for a life of 
freedom,” Mathias continued. 

“‘T must find her,” the duke cried, aroused 
from his brooding. ‘I will seek the gipsies’ 
tents to-night.” 

All his triumphs, his luxuries, his conquests, 
had ended. He might taste the neglect and 
scorn of his fellows, and he wondered whether it 
might not be a less painful life for him to 
be buried in seclusion with Zillah than court 





homage and distinction in the world. Only 
the fate and welfare of others and those whom 
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he loved were bound up in him. Was he free} 


now to please himself ? Might not sacrifice be 
his duty? 

Reflecting thus, he plunged into the night 
shadows in search of Zillah. 

He knew the route well. Lightsfrom various 
windows streamed on orange-trees and myrtle 
groves with flickering, ghost-like movements. 
It was a clear and moonlight night. Should he 
find Zilla& singing to herself in some sequestered 
path, and strain her to his breast and with 
happy tears and kisses again seal their eternal 
union ? 

Suddenly a tall form appeared from the road- 
side—a dark, gloomy-visaged man, whom 
Bertram recognised as one of the gipsies. He 
would question him regarding Zillah. 

It was Michael. 

He lifted his cap in respectful salutation. 
They were some distance from the wood. 

The duke little guessed the burning hatred 
consuming Michael—the fierce longing he felt 
to bury his knife in his breast. 

“Have you seen anything of Zillah?” the 
duke asked, feeling sure Michael would know if 
she were here. 

For he had cleverly masked all outward indi- 
cations of his jealous wrath. He knew that if 
he were to ever possess Zillah it must be 
through violence or craft—perhaps a mingling 
of the two. 

“TI believe she’s gone away,” said Michael, 
indifferently. “She was always wild. A dance 
and a song—that was all she cared for.” 

The duke gave him a rapid glance. 

Michael saw the look, and went on with a 
demonstrative gesture. 

“ T could tell you a thing or two about her 
that might surprise you,” he said, watching the 
effect of his words. ‘ She’s pretty, but wild as 
ahawk. Suchatemper. You must have been 
mad, begging your lordship’s pardon, to seek to 
wed a girl like that.” 

“I wish to see her. I will believe nothing 
save what I hear from her lips alone.” 

“ She’s away down South with a lover,” then 
said Michael, unceremoniously taking out his 
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pipe and jerking his finger over his shoulder. ! 
«‘Thyra told me he sent for her—a Spaniard 
I’m told—a matador. He’d about tame her.” 

“It-is false. She loved me.” 

“Loved your money. Loved you? I don’t 
believe it. Gipsies like the colour of the Georgio’s 
gold, but for the Georgio himself they care 
nothing,” and Michael snapped his fingers. 
‘They prefer a brute like me that ’ud thrash 
?em assoon aslook at’em. Zillah’s wild. How 
can a wild thing like that get tamed all of a 
sudden ?” 

“You forget that I am married to Zillah,” 
said the duke, laying his hand on Michael’s 
shoulder, “and that I love her as man never 
before loved woman. I do not believe she is 
false.” 

A look of triumph came over Michael’s face— 
it was the hour of his revenge and it was sweet. 
He lingered awhile before he spoke, as if choos- 
ing his words. At last he said: ‘ 

“T’ve heard that ruin threatens you, my 
lord, that your grand home in England will soon 
be yours no longer.” 

“It is quite true,” the duke answered, “ but 
what of that? Do you think I’m afraid to face 
poverty and do you go so faras to think Zillah 
loves me only for gold ?” 

«If you love Zillah,” Michael answered, “and 
if you love yourself, leave her to me. She is 
no wife of yours, she never loved you, never 
can; now you are ruined she will be only too 
glad to give you up.” 

«What do you mean? Do you-—’ 

“T mean that she is not married to you, it 
was a hoax to get your gold. I performed that 
ceremony.” 

The duke was horrified at Michael’s words. 
He began to see the false haze he had sur- 
rounded his idol of the wilderness with; now 
that he was poor she had gone; it seemed all 
too true, or else why had she fled ? 

“A hoax,” the duke repeated, slowly, “ to get 
my gold?” Then, turning to Michael. ‘Did 
she know there was no priest ?” 

Michael did not hesitate, though he lied when 





he answered “ Yes.” 


“Good Heaven!” said the duke, “‘ what infamy. 
Zillah not my wife, and I ruined. I must see 
her at once. Where is she ?” 

“Calm yourself, my lord, you ought to think 
yourself jolly lucky that Zillah is not married 
to you; if I asked her this day she’d be my 
wife and never give another thought to you,” 
and Michael laughed. ‘You leave her alone, 
she’s allright and you are not. Just make it 
worth a feller’s while and I’ll keep her from 
troubling you. Go back to England, save your 
home, she’s not worth the ruin of a name like 
yours.” 

Bertram listened with horror and disappoint- 
ment. A vision came before him of Clydale, his 
beautiful home, in which strangers might reign 
if he could not bring himself to part from this 
young gipsy, and he had loved her so dearly. 
He buried his face in his hands, not knowing 
what to believe. 

Michael watched him in silence. 

‘You are free, my lord,’’ he said, at last. 
Save your home and forget you ever loved a 
gipsy.” 

“I would not wish to make a wreck of her 
life,” answered the duke, “as mine will be.” 

“No fear of that,” said Michael, “and you 
will forget her as soon as you are settled again.” 

“Can you faithfully deliver a message to her 
from me?” said the duke. They were passing 
a wayside tavern, the duke entered and Michael 
followed. “I am going to write to her,” he 
said, and then, slipping a sovereign into Michael’s 
hand, bade him get something to drink while he 
wrote: 


“DEAREST ZItLaAH,—If you love me, as you 
ever told me you did, come to me. I shall wait 
for you at Mathias’s « Yours ever, 

« BERTRAM.” 


This he handed to Michael, who, after read- 
ing it slowly by the light of the moon when the 
duke was out of sight, coolly lit his pipe with it 
and trod the dying embers under foot with an 
oath. 

(To be Continued.) 
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MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LOVER. 


*Anp so you have promised to marry the 
man? I am sorry to hear it, Alma, as I am 
sure you will regret it before your honeymoon 
is at its full.” 

Matilda Carrington was the wise daughter of 
the Carrington family of five—four girls and 
one boy—and her advice was generally taken 
in matters concerning their individual or collec- 
tive welfare, but her words fell now upon un- 
heeding ears. Alma was in love and was only 
to be guided by the promptings of her heart. 
She looked at her lover through the rose-coloured 
spectacles Cupid provides his votaries with. 

“Tf father sees no objection to my marrying 
the Count de Bretche I am sure you need 
not say anything against the match,” replied 
Alma, pouting her pretty mouth and brushing 
her hair with a little additional vigour. 

The two girls were going through the 
mysteries of the morning toilet, which they 
always did together. It was an excellent time 
for discussing their affairs, and whatever they 
had to talk about of a very private and personal 
nature was generally brought forward then. At 
night the half-hour’s chat in the bedroom be- 
fore going to sleep was invariably shared in by 
the two younger girls, Annie and Cerisse. 

“ Father does not look at a man witha woman’s 
eye,” replied Matilda. ‘‘The count is soft- 
spoken, courteous, andowns a large estate. A 
father looks for no more in a man who is to 


marry his daughter, but if our mother had lived * 
the count would have received very little en- ; 


couragement here.” 
“Upon my word, Matilda, I shall begin to think 
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soon that it isa case of grapes with you—you 
make out the count so sour.” 

«Don’t be absurd, Alma.” i 

* Absurd or not I can’t help thinking I am 
right. You admired him when he first came.” 

«He is handsome and has pleasing manners. 
What more natural that I should like him, be- 
fore I found him out ?” 

*« You speak of him asif he were an impostor,” 
said Alma, turning round, angrily. “I think 
you presume a little too much upon the acci- 
dent of birth-that made you the elder sister.”’ 

‘“‘ My darling Alma, don’t be angry with me,” 
said Matilda, putting an arm around her sister’s 
neck, ** but do just listen, only for a moment. 
I speak as a matter of sisterly duty, and after I 
have warned you do as you please.” 

“I intend to do so, I assure you,” replied 
Alma, with a wilful toss of the head that dis- 
ordered her half-arranged hair. 

« The count,” said Matilda, quietly, “isa man 
with a hidden nature. In the depths of his 
eyes—handsome eyes I admit—there lurks a 
spirit that bodes no good to anyone in his 
power. I would not be his wife, his horse or 
his dog for the wealth of the Indies.” 

“* You couple his wife with the denizens of the 
stables and kennel—really, Matilda——” 

«‘ Now, Alma, don’t be angry; I won’t say any 
more, for I see it is no use, you are determined 
upon marrying him.” 

**T have accepted him.” 

“Very well, darling,” said Matilda, in a tone 
of quiet resignation, “all I can do now is to hope 
I am mistaken. I suppose you will soon be 
married ?” 

“In a month or at the end of two at the 
farthest,” replied Alma, “‘ and we shall go away 
at once to his chateau in Vendome for the 
winter. Inthe summer we shall return here 
again.” 

“How long the days will be without you, 
Alma dear !” 

«You will have Annie and Cerisse.” 

“ But they will not fill up the gap your going 


*will make, Alma.” 


And then the two sisters looked into each 
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other’s eyes and could see little of each other 
for their tears. A warm embrace was exchanged 
and the gong sounding for breakfast they rapidly 
finished their toilettes. —~ 

“It is the fate of families to be severed,” 
said Matilda, cheerfully, as they were leaving 
the room, “and the parting must come sooner 
or later.” 

“Now, where are you girls?” called out the 
major from below; “half-past eight and the 
coffee getting cold. Oh, here you are. Good 
morning !” 

He was a tall, well-built man, every inch a 
soldier, and a tremendous favourite with his 
friends of both sexes. The women liked him 
because he was handsome and chivalrous, and 
the men on account of his frank and generous 
ways. . 

The two young girls—of the age of fourteen 
and twelve respectively—came flying down the 
stairs behind Matilda and Alma, sprang upon 
the major, gave him a tremendous hug and 
chattering like magpies went into the breakfast 
room. 

“Where’s Tom?” asked the major. “He 
ought to have been down and out an hour ago. 
A couple of years’ camping out wouid do him 
good.” 

“Tom was late last night,” said Cerisse, 
‘‘and I heard him fall over something in the 
corridor on his way to bed.” 

The major’s face darkened a little, but he 
speedily drove the cloud away and entered into 
all sorts of laughing discussions with his girls. 
He was merry out and merry at home, which all 
merry.men of England and elsewhere are not. 

Breakfast was half over when Tom came 
down. 

He was tall and handsome like his father, but 
although he had not yet reached his twentieth 
year he looked the more care-worn of the two, 
and a man of the world with that defective 
class of optic known as “half an eye” would 
have seen in a moment that Master Tom was 
going the pace—in short, was dissipated. 

“‘My dear boy,” said the major, “you are 
very late.” 
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«It doesn’t matter,” replied Tom, “I’ve no 
appetite, unless there’s a devilled bone—which 
of course there isn’t. There are four of you girls 
and not one will look after a fellow’s comfort.” 

When the only boyof a family begins to grumble 
in this way be sure he has been too much 
looked after by all and, therefore, just a little 
spoiled. 
oe by whom he sat down, immediately rose 
from the table and™hurried to the kitchem te 
see if she eould get what Tom» desired. 

Im » little while the bone, admirably grilled, 
came; and, after surveying it with a critical eye, 
he condeseended to trifle with it, picking a bit 
here atid there and wondering “‘ what the dewee 
had become of a fellow’s appetite.” 

* You were out too late,” said the majer. 

«T wasn’t very late,” replied Tom, “I hada 
stroll with the count.” 

«‘No harm im that,” said his father, c¢heer- 
fully. 

i should think not,” replied Tom, “I like 
the count. He’s up toa thing or twoand has 
a heap of he’s a Croesus.” 

“A gentleman seldom talks of his wealth,” 
Matilda remarked, and the next moment..wae 
sorry for it. 

Alma flushed a little, but made no retort. 

** He did not boast of his money, omevem mete 
tion it,’ Tom said. “I only judge by tittle 
things that have passed.” 

Alma cast a grateful glanee at her brother: 
These two had always been bound together by a 
stronger tie than that which existed between 
Tor and the rest of the family. Now that she 
was on the point of marrying a rich count Tom 
was espe¢iaily cultivating ber. 

He was « selfish cub of a fellow for all his 
beadtty. He valued most by what he got 
out of them, and Alma had held his heart from 
boyhood because she always gratified his whims 
when it lay in her power. The only person he 
was afraid of in the house was the major, who 
»ould be stern and resolute when he chose, and 
it was always dangerous work to try him too 
far. 

Of late Tom had tried him by his spendthrift 
habits, and after breakfast he took the youth 
by the arm and led him into the garden to give 
him a parental lecture. 

* You were with the count last night, Tom, I 
do not dowbt,” he said, “but were you with 
him all the evening ?” 

“IT was with him until late,” replied Tom. 

“ Up to the time you came home?” 

«* Not—quite.” 

Tom hesitated as he spoke and looked a little 
foolish. 

The majorstraightened his back as a prepara- 
tory movement to saying a few words of admoni- 
tion. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “it is plain to me 
you are going the wrong road and itis my duty 
to point out to you that there is only one end to 
it: ruin—absolute ruin.” 

“TI can’t always be at home,” grumbled Tom. 

“Nor do I desire it, but out orat home you 
ought never to be in society you would be 
ashamed to speak of in your old days. I hope 
you are not getting into debt.” 

«I owe a little,” Tom admitted. 

“Make out the list, my dear boy, and I will 
pay all up, but, understand "me, it is for the 
first and last time.” 

Tom said something about being very grate- 
ful and muttered a feeble promise not to get 
into debt any more, and they parted—the major 
going off for his morning smoke and Tom toa 
corner of the garden to read the day before’s 
sporting paper. A very promising young gentle- 
man was Tom Carrington. 

The count came about noon, as he was expected 
at luncheon, and he was heartily welcomed by at 
least two members of the family. 

He was a handsome Frenchman with all the 
suavity of his race and an aceomplished gentle- 
man withouta doubt. He spoke several lan- 
guages correctly and his English was almost 
perfect. He could sing, sketeh, dance and do 
all well, and was, infact, a young girl’s beau 
ideal of what a lover ought to be. 

But Matilda did not like him and the two 


youngest girls were not very much prepossessed 
in his favour. He was very nice and paid them as 
much courtas he did grown-up women, and that 

leased them, bnt they did not exactly like the 

a of Alma. marrying him. But they only 
spoke to each other of the opimien they enter- 
tained. 

But Alma loved him... Tat was enough for 
the soft-spoken cotit, whé had seen_her at.a 
county horticultural show; admired Ber and ob- 
tained an introduction to the family: Hewas a 
gure and expeditious wooer, and, from the first, 
never allowed any mistake to be made as to the 
object he had im making acquaintance with, the. 


And now he waea lover of three weeks old— 
ho more—and<already aecepted. He asked Alma 
the question fraught-with so much importance 
to her Weal’as they stood together nmder the 
limes im the garden, and she could not say no. 
Indeed, she could say nothing, and he, taking 
silence for an answer, set a seal upon her. fate. 

He was there that day bent wron tue ful’ 
ment of bia woomg. Hecame to preas her to be 
his bride within a month, and,, wit corsem mate 
art, he led up tothe suggestion of an almost 


“Bot I. must have a little time,” Alma 
pleaded. ‘ 
“ & little i#co much to me,’ he said; “I have 
blood im my hesrt and the hours crawh 
slowly while I wait for the thing I love.” 
“30 aeom to leave my home,” Alma mur 


“To gladden mine forawhile and then return 
home again,” he auswered. 


He was a warm pleader on his own behalf ; 


and he gained the day. There came.@ 
with the major, over whemhe was e 
victorious. ‘ 

“My estates demand my presence,” lia aid. 


| “I have heard of my agent betraying his trustep’ 


and I must go to punish him and put another 
in his place.” 

The father:was wom before the afternoon was 
over and it was settled that the wedding should 
take place tnat day month. 

The major had previously made all needful 
inquiries. The count bore.an honest title and 
was rich. A reference to an English banker 
resulted in the assurance of his having almost 
unlimited credit, and what more could a father 
desire ? 

A thousand a year is a good income, but a 
gentleman with a/family finds it never too much. 
The major had all his work to perform the feat 
known as making two ends-meet, for Tom eost 
him a great deal, and he kept a tolerable open 
house for the sake of the girls. So he was 
pleased to. know that Alma was going to marry 
arich man. She at least was provided for. 

‘The month soon passed, and the wedding—a 
fairly gay one—took place. Alma was very 
happy, the count devoted, and his presents 
magnificent. Friends congratulated the major 
on his having sueh a son-in-law, and mothers 
with marriageable daughters were bowed down 
with envy. 

But, for all that, it was not a day without a 
cloud. Tom, for some unaccountable reason, 
was out of spirits, and! Matilda struggled to 
hide a sadness under a veil of affected joy. 

When bride and bridegroom left, Tom put on 
his hat and went out for a long walk in the 
green fields; and. Matilda, stealing up to her 
own room, lay down on ber eouch and. wept 
bitterly. | 

One suspected ill would come of the marriage, 
and the other knew it. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE HUSBAND. 


“ My chateau, Alma is, as you see, in a dilapi- 
dated condition, but will readily be rectified in 
time.” 

They stood without, looking at it—the husband 
with a scarcely concealed. smile of amusement in 





It stood on the banks of a river and the situa- 
tion was very picturesque, but the chateau was 
old and high-built, of dark stone, without a 
vestige of green upon it, gloomy and forbidding. 

In front the garden terminated at the river’s 
edge, but it wasia.garden long neglected. The 
boxwood, once so carefully trimmed, grew wild 
and free, the hedgerows) received mo care, the 
willows by the water had- become vast in size, 
andthe fruit trees, free of the pruning-knife for 
many #year, had ceased.to: bring forth fruit. 

The paths—once bright red with rolled 
gravel—were covered Sg “ag their outlines 


scarcely house itself ap- 
peared to be The shutters were closed, 
the baleonies With swallows’ nests, one 
door stood open om hinges, high grass 


everywhere. 
Agaim, the silence of the place was terrible. 


i which brougit thew to the spot 


bad ‘aad its rambling ne longer fell’ upon 
the eam, as the eye could reach on every 
side thete was no sign of habitation or of Hving 
thing) Am invisible Heavy Hand with a curse 
in eenmmne ie comnpen dhe pines: 

“Surely you jest, .” she said, “This 
> = Zrpmatis saat peeatamatalatiaae ruin near 
“This my home,’ he said. 

. “Bot you described it as a favoured spot, 

where Nature was bounteous and made predigal 

,imthe hands of Art: That was your expression. 

I see nothing but ruin and waste.” 

“Lad ) it te you as I had read of it 
age. I have never seon iv until this 

iy. 

Ske timed.a wondesing look upon his. face, 

expecting to ec it,illamined by the curious 

Sa very grave. He had spoken 


i 


“Yes,” he wenton, ina musingtone. “Iam 
nearly thirty years of age, and have never seen 
my inheritance until to-day. It isa poor one 
now. . Will it be better anon ?” 

“Oh! Claude,” criedAlma, clasping his arm 
with her trembling hands, “ keep me no longer in 
suspense. Tell me what it alk means. Why 
have you brought me to this dreadful place ?” 

«* Alma, dearest,” he said, “I had) the choice 
of two things before me—to deceive you for 
awhile or lose you. Now that we are married 
you have your choice—a residence of two years 
here or leave ME,” 

“Leave you!” she echoed. ‘ Married five 
days and leave you.” 

«‘T know the bond between us,” he said, draw- 
ing her close to him, “that you love me and 
will trust me. I am content to abide the issue. 
Bear with me, trust me for two years, and all 
will be well.” 

« Bat I was. to go home next summer,” she 
murmured. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said, “and, more, you 
must give them up for the time. No communi- 
cation must pass between you and yours, Away 
from the world you must live here with me. 
Prove yourself by being steadfast to your vow. 
You are my wife! You took me for, good or ill, 
you must be allin all to me, Father, mother, 
friends, must all be given up, or you are no 
wife.” 

She shuddered, clasped her hands, and looked 
about her like a half-awakened sleeper, He drew 
her gently towards the chateau, and pausing at 
a small side-door rang a bell. 

It echoed about the ghostly house, and. ina 
minute the sound of a pair of heavy, wooden 
shoes upon bare boards fell upon Adma’s ears. 
The door was thrown open, and, a white-haired 
man in blouse and sabots stood before them. 

Shading his eyes with his hands, he looked 
from one to the other with a quick, piercing 
glance and said: 

«* Who are you ?”” 

“Tam the Count de ‘Bretche,” answered 
Alma’s husband. 

“And I am Gaspard, Enter, count—youl 
rooms are ready.” 





his face, she with dismay and a fast-gathering 
coldness round the heart. 


“Ob! I cannot go;,im there,” said, Alma, 
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shrinking back. “I shall dié im this dreadful 
lace.” 

Pe Come in, darling,” ‘said the count, tenderly: 

« Yow will be more reconciled by-and-bye.” 

« More reconciled,” mruttered Gaspard; drily, 
“or at rest.” 

«“ Hold your peace, idiot,” growled the count; 
andas Alma stil? held’ back‘ he took her in his 
arms and carried her-in. 

The inside was almost as dilapidated as the 
external part of the building, and signs.of neg- 
leet were on every’ side. 

The bridegroom bore his bride down a passage 
across a spacious hall, up a worm-eaten staircase 
toa large room, where all things changed as if 
by magic. It was Ivxuriantly furnished with 
modern upholstery; pictures hung’ upon the 
walls; a bright fire burned in the grate, and 
near it was a table laid for dinner, with, covers 
for two. 

The infltence of comfort’ restored Alma to 
something near her normal condition. As the 
count placed her in a chair‘and kissed her on 
the forehead she lookéd@ up into his faee and 
smiled. 

“T see, Claude,” she said, “it was, after all, 
but a jest.” 

“No,” he said; “it was no jest. Im all this 
vast chateau, whieh containsa hundred rooms 
or more, there are but four furnished like this. 
All the rest is given over'to ruin and deeay.” 

“But you will. put that all right; Claude, 
won't you ?” 

“ When you have lived here two years with 
me,” hesaid. “Isittoo much? What is love 
worth if it goes not: band in: hand with trust ?”’ 

With a wistful look she answered him, andhe 
proceeded with his course of persnasion. after 
the manner of men. 

He drew her to him, kissed her face, and 
fondled her hair. 

“ Believe me,” he said, “it is imperative. I 
was obliged to put you through this’ ordeal or 
lose you. I dare not even hintat it» before lest 
you should turn from me.” 

“But itis all so strange, so unnatural,” she 
murmured. “I am. terrified, confused. Nothing 
seems real.” 

“Much, very much, hangs upom your obe- 
dience to my will,” he said, “amd to-morrow I 
will trust you with my story. Having done’so, 
alithat Ivalue in life will be im: your power. 
You can make me a beggar.” 

“Oh! Claude.” 

“Tt would be a rare revenge for you. I 
should) be amply repaid for the deception I 
practised upon you.” 

“T’ll not hear your story,” said Alma, firmly, 
“for good or ill I will trust you: I give up my 
liberty as I gave up myself a few days ago.” 

“You will live here for two years with me, 
alone ?” 

“With you alone.” 

Again he held her im his:elose: embrace; and 
when he turned from heriagain his' face was lit 
with a.smile.that few mem or: women could hawe 
understood: 

“T must leave you;. darling;” he said, “but 
only for a moment.. I have someorders to give 
to Gaspard and his wife: They wilb be our only 
means of communication with the world, and for 
two years you will see no other faces than theirs 
and: mine.” 

“ For two years,” murmured A]ma, when,she 
was alone, “ what may not happen ere those two 
years are out? Oh, Claude, Claude, what 
dreadful mystery is it that hangs: around you ? 
ny you false or true? Am I here for good or 
i >”? 





CHAPT PR IIP. 
WHERE 18. ALMA? 


“A wHone week and no news of Alma!” 
said the major} as he stood by the open door» 
lighting his cigar. ‘’'The happy pair must be 
very much wrapped up in each other, eh, 
Matilda?” 

“She wrote from Paris,” replied: Matilda, dis- 
mhaliy, “and her letter was fairly, brimming over 
With her happiness.” 





* Oh, the count is.'a fellow,’ said: the 
major,“and makes her an excellent husband, 
no doubt.” 

“TIT always thought there was something 
mystérious about him.’ 

“ Mysterious, Matilda! that’s a strange idea. 
Isaw nothing in him but a highly polished 
Frenehman, who is credited with vast posses- 
sions, and who did me the honour to marry my 
daughter.” . 

“ Anyhow, there was something mysterious 
about him,” said Tom, who was lounging upon 
an ottoman, reading a.novel. “I don’t think 
he is exactly square,” 

“What do you mean by that?’ asked the 
major. 

“T’ve seen him ina wery bad way, I cam tell 
you,” replied Tom. 

Matilda, who was knitting, paused in her 
work and looked up with a troubled face. 

The major, keeping a perturbation within 
him from appearing upon his face, merely 
said: 

‘* Explain yourself, Tom.” 

“He and I used to be: abont a great deal, you 
know,” the youth said, “and at might when he 
left here I sometimes went with him to his 
rooms, where I’ve seen him mope by the hour 
together. He told me one-night that it was on 
the cards that he lost aH his fortune, in fact 
he was om the point of bidding good bye to 
it?” 

«* When was this ?” 

“The day afterhe proposed to Alma, and-was 
accepted.” 

« And how is it you have not spoken of this 
before ?” 

The major stood very erect, and, although he 
spoke quietly, it was evident he was very angry 
with his son. 

Tom, who had let out more than he intended, 
flushed and bit his lip nervously, and stuttered 
and stammered as he replied : 

** You see—he said to me—that is—I—he said 
it was not quite on the cards, and that if he 
married he might pull round. So, seeing Alma 
was fond of him, I said nothing.” 

The major uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience and. walked away. He could not trust 
himself to speak to Tom just then, foran 
anxiety of a double nature had arisen in his 
mind—for Alma’s safety and Tom’s honour. 

What if the youth had been base enough to 
sell his sister?’ There was no apparent reason 
why he should do so, but the ghastly thought 
was in the major’s mind and also in the:mind of 
Matilda. 


He could not trust himself to speak, but. 


Matilda had no hesitation indoing so. With 
fiery impetuosity she attacked Tom ere the sound 
of the major’s footsteps had died away. 

“There is something in your friendship with 
the count,you have kept hidden from us,’ she 
said, “whatis it?" ; 

«« How you attack a fellow,” he muttered. 
What should there be between the count and 
me ?”” 

« That is for you to answer. 
money ?” 

Tom did not-answer, Ina sullen, dogged'way 
he took up his book and'returned to his reading. 
Matilda went overto his side and put a hand 
upon, the page. 

“Tom,” she said firmly; “you must answer. 
I’ll not be refused. I always thought the count 
had something in reserve—something he did not 
care totalk about. You know what it is.” 

«*T don’t,” said’ be, “why. do you bother?’ 

«Phe count lent yow money ?”” 

«A little. Surely a fellow can borrow of* his 
brother-in-law ?” 

“Perhaps. Aind he asked: you not to talk of 
scmething ?” 

«‘He wished me not to speak of! having seen 
him in his miserable moods. He was afraid of 
distressing Alma.” 

“Were you afraid of doing so ?’”” 

Can't say D: was,” growled Tom, “why 
should 1D? She: was: spoons on the fellow and 
wanted to.marry him, you know that.” 

‘“‘T never thought you'so mean,” said Matilda, 
* We girls have loved, you and petted and spoilt 


Has he lent you 





youand have gained our reward. You would 
sell any of us for a five-pound note,’ 

“ Don’t say that, Matty, for goodness’ sake,” 
cried Tom, springing up; “I was ina fix or I 
would not have borrowed of the count. I did 
not tell father how much I was in debt, and the 
count offered to help me. I never thought Alma 
would be unhappy after her marriage.” 

*“ You never thought at all exeent for your- 
self, Tom,” said Matilda, sadly. ‘‘ Well, I will 
say no more; matters may not be so bad as we 
think, we may hear from Alma in a day or 
two.” 

‘ Five days passed and they did not hear from 
er. 

A gloom settled upon the major’s house; which 
deepened when a telegram with reply paid.came 
back from the place where Alma had indited 
the letter she sent. Bride and bridegroom had 
—_ left without leaving any address behind 
them. 

The next step the major took was to write to 
the chateau the counthad often spoken, of as his 
own, and this letter was returned with the in- 
timation that it had been uninhabited for thirty 
years and was in ruins. 

A deeper gloom: now settled on the family, 
extending to the two younger girls, who had 
hitherto’ been ‘thus kept in ignorance of the 
mystery hanging over the fate of their sister. 
It was intensified by the arrival of a letter in 
the handwriting of the count, bearing the Paris 
postmark. ‘It ran as follows :— 


“ My Dear Mason,—Do not be anxious about 
dear Alma’s fate; all is well with her, and all 
will be well unless some casualty befalls her by 
the will of Providence; but you must not: ex- 
pect to hear from or see her for two years. 
Should you attempt to learn what! has become 
of her you will only bring upon us both the 
greatest misfortune and misery. Believe me, I 
would not alarm youor injure her. Circum- 
stances alone have rendered the step I have 
taken imperative.” 


The letter finished with an expression of un- 
wavering affection for them all, and he signed 
himself “ Your affectionate son-in-law, Claude 
De Bretche.” 

But the letter neither satisfied nor pacified 
the major. He would have been neither a father 
nor a man had he accepted such an epistle as an 
assurance of Alma’s safety. In his distraction 
he did the very worst thing he could have 
possibly done under the circumstances—he 
applied. to the police. 

They took the matter in hand and began by 
jumping head first at a wrong conclusion. 

«The count,” they said, ‘is in Paris, and it is 
to be hoped his wife is with him.” 

«But why does she not, write?” asked the 
distracted major. 

“ Most likely he has her in confinement some- 
where,” was. the answer. 

“But what could lead to her confinement ? 
What, has she. done? What good purpose can 
be served:? They are newly married, and were 
as. far as I could see devotedly attached to each 
other. What.is the meaning of it all?” 

The police said it would be useless to guess. 
A hundred, suppositions might be made and 
not one come near the truth. Every man and 
woman are more or less a mystery, and strange 
crimes. and, curious acts were constantly being 
done without any apparent motive. All in- 
quiries, should be made and something in the 
way. of, information would be sure to turn up in 
a day or two; 

But everything was. against.the- major, Just 
at that time the Franco-Prussian war broke out 
and the war fever interfered with every business. 
The detectives of France were all busy looking 
for German spies,, and such an insignificant 
thing as a young English lady being missing 
was really of no interest to them. 

They scamped the inquiry and sent word back 
that nothing could be traced, The missing pair 
must have left, the country, 

It was,now that. Tom showed the . better part 


,of his, nature, and the little of his father’s dis- 


position he had in him came to the fore. 
The major, had, not, the means to prosecute 
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an expensive personal search for his daughter, 
nor could he vety well leave his home. Tom, 
recognising these facts, volunteered to seek his 
sister, and with a few pounds in his pocket 
started for Paris. 

Nothing more was heard of him for a month, 
and the family had a double grief and anxiety 
to bear; but at the end of that time a letter 
from him arrived. .. 

He had been arrested as a spy, imprisoned 
without being allowed to communicate with his 
friends, and in the end set free without a trial 
= without any explanation being offered to 

im. 

“But I have heard of something important,” 
he said, “and I am off to Vendome. I believe 
the count and Alma are there.” 

Tom’s information was really of the vaguest 
possible nature. In prison he had been thrown 
into the society of a German waiter, also 
arrested as a spy simply on account of his 
nationality, and this man had waited upon the 
count and his bride at the hotel where they 
stayed in Paris. 

He overheard the count say that he was going 
to his chateau at Vendome, and request his 
wife not to name it in her letters if she wrote 
any. 
« But she wrote none,” the waiter said. “ An 
hour later they started. The count left a slip of 
paper behind him and on it was written ‘Chateau 
la Fayette.’” 

‘Which establishes their identity,” wrote 
Tom, ‘‘and puts aside all chance of a mistake. 
I'll let you know if dear Alma is dead or alive 
within a week.” 

But from that time they heard no more of 
Tom for a whole year. Mourning reigned in 
the major’s house, the girls continually bewail- 
ing the loss of a brother and sister, and the 
major growing more sad and silent every day. 

“TI think I used to be hard to the boy,” he 
would say when he spoke at all. 

“No, it was I who was so cruel to him,” 
Matilda would say. ‘I was never kind to him, 
poor boy.” 

« But you did not sanction Alma’s marriage,” 
the major would retort, ‘‘ I alone am responsible 
for that.” 

It was too true, and Matilda could not find a 
crevice through which she could creep in and 
share the blame. 

The major had almost made the match, and 
most decidedly favoured it from the first to 
last. 

No amount of description could do justice to 
the sadness of that home. All the light and 
life had gone out of it, and it was the abode of ; 
ceaseless mourning. 

All attempt to trace Tom resulted in failure. 

France, defeated by its more wily foe, was ina 
panic from beginning to end. 

Tom was not the only stranger who either for 
a time or for good and all was lost in the 
vortex. 

. Hundreds of men, travelling through the 
country or pursuing peaceful avocations there, 
disappeared under the giant tide of war. Tom’s 
disappearance, therefore, caused no great sensa- 
tion abroad or at home. 

A whole year passed and hope had fied. Tom 
and Alma the major believed were lost to him for 
ever. 

The tramp of armies was still heard from end 
to end of France. 

Paris lay in the iron embrace of a besieging 
foe, while all the world looked on and wondered 
if ever that volatile people could survive the 
disgrace and humiliation of overwhelming de- 
feat. 

In the midst of the thrilling excitement of the 
time the major lived, heeding little of the tur- 
moil and brooding over the loss of his chil- 
dren. 

The news of the capitulation of Paris arrived 
and it had no interest to him, but with the re- 
opening of the lively city there came a flood of 
letters to England and one for him. 

It was from Tom, who had gone through a 
string of perils that seemed to have been of some 
service and made a man of him. 


fallen in with a retreating brigade of the 
French, and its general coolly “requisitioned” 
him, and made him a driver of a forage waggon. 
He could not and dared not rebel, and so was 
taken back with the flying soldiers to Paris. 
Once there he was kept at work almost night 
and day. 

The enemy was close at the heels of the flying 
brigade, and there was no time for thinking of 
anything but preparing to defend the city. 
Tom was put to work to dig and kept at it. 
“This rough life is wholesome to me,” he 
wrote, “and has taken a lot of nonsense out of 
me. I am quite ashamed of myself, and if ever I 
get home again I don’t intend to let the girls 
spoil me any more. Any news of dearest 
Alma ?” he asked, finally. 

And the major wrote back to say there was 
none, but he had hope. 

«We had given you up, my dear boy,” he said, 
in his letter, ‘and you have come back to life. 
Why should not our dear Alma be also restored 
to us? Let us sit down and wait patiently.” 

After the capitulation came the treaty of 
peace, then the awful rising of the Commune, 
that Government of Brutes, and France was 
again in agony. 

Tom’s letters, which had been pretty frequent, 
ceased, and hope grew sick again. 

* We shall lose him after all in that accursed 
country,” said the major, despairingly. 

And Matilda, in the quietude of her own room, 
shed unnumbered tears. 

But all this while where was Alma? What 
had become of her? How had she borne her 
separation from the world and friends? Had 
she been able to sing in a strange land and in 
captivity ? 





CHAPTER IV. 
STRONG AND TRUE. 


* Tus time is fast expiring,” said the count. 
* Another week, dear Alma, and you will be 
free.” 

They were in the neglected garden, walking 
among the weeds and wild flowers, he with his 
arm around her waist, and she with her head 
reclining upon his shoulder. 

Love and trust had defeated solitude and 
mystery. 

* Only a week,” murmuredAlma. “Ab, then 
you will tell me all?” 

“No, dearest,” he said, “ not then, but before. 
You shall hear my story now. Let us sit down 
by the sundial.” 

«But hush, dearest, was not that our little 
Claude’s voice ?” 

«* No, Alma, the little blessing on our solitude 
isasleep. If he should awake Madame Gaspard 
will give you warning. . Sit down.” 

She sat down upon the stone foot of the dial, 
and he threw himself at her feet. 

They were a handsome pair, and with the wild 
scenery around formed a picture not often seen 
on canvas. 

** What they must think of me at your home 
I dare scarce guess,” the count began, “and 
when our time of probation is past I must send 
at least two ambassadors before me to smoothe 
the road.” 

“I and our little darling will go,” said 
Alma. 

«And I,” he said, “ will come softly at your 
heels. I cannot let you leave me for an hour. 
But now to my story. Look around you at this 
vast spread of ruin—what do you think caused 
it ?” 

«A woman,” replied Alma, quickly. 

“True, dearest. A woman makes or mars the 


laid this land desolate. 


life of the man she espouses. It was the wife of | 
my uncle—the seventh Count de Bretche—who | 


The chateau then was in its pride, and borea 
great name for the luxuriousness of its : Ppoint- 
ments. Three kings at various times have slept 
beneath its roof, for the name of De Bretche was 
held in high honour thirty years ago. Adale, 
daughter of M. De Villiers, cast a taint upon 


it, 

** She was false to him ?” said Alma. 

* Yes, dearest,” replied the count, ‘ but hear 
it all, for the story is a terrible one. Shortly 
after my uncle brought his bride hither there 
came to the village a young German of high 
bearing, an unmistakeable member of the nobi- 
lity of his country. He said he was expatriated 
by the King of Russia for his political leaning, 
and my uncle, taking pity on him, bade him 
make the chateau his home. 

«* He wasa handsome man, and, as things after- 
wards proved, a profligate. In secrecy he lured 
Adéle from her vow, and ere the count, wy uncle, 
discovered aught to rouse his suspicion she was 
a lost woman. 

«* But the discovery came at last. 

*Onenight he came home from a meeting with 
his teriantry some three hours before he was 
expected, and, according to his habit, went to 
his wife’s boudoir. He entered without knock- 
ing—a rare thing for him to do—and heard a 
slight scuffling in the far corner, where there 
was a small closet with a strong oaken door. 

“Only one candle was burning, the rest ap- 
peared to have been recently extinguished, and 
the room was in semi-darkness. His wife sat 
before the embers of a fire that had burnt very 
low. 

*« « Adéle,’ he said, calmly, ‘ you usually have 
more light in your room.’ 

*« *T was thinking,’ she replied, vainly endea- 
vouring to hide a trembling in her voice. ‘You 
have returned very early to-night.’ 

“© Yes,’ he said. ‘ But who’s that by the 
closet? I cannot see in the gloom.’ 

« «There is nobody there,’ she replied, after 
@ moment’s pause. 

“« «Nor 1n the closet ? 

“ce No.’ 

«Oh! I thought your maid might be tiere, 
Adéle,’ he said, ‘and I don’t want any prying 
ears to hear what I have to say to you. We 
must away to-night.’ 

“* « Away ?’ she echoed. 

««« Yes, dearest,’ he replied. He never was 
smoother in his way, although a thousand angry 
fires burned within him, and he had suddenly 
arranged a plan of action that would prove if 
the suspicion that had arisen were correct or 
not. ‘Awayatonce. I have offended the King 
—or, rather, my enemies have prevailed against 
me—and I am charged with conspiring to murder 
him.’ 

«*« But surely you can refute such acharge,’ 
she said. 

«**In another land,’ he said, ‘but not here. 
My enemies are too strong for me. We must 
away to-night. May I ring for your maid to tell 
Gaspard to have the horses ready ?’” . 

“Is that the same Gaspard as ours?” asked 
Alma, interrupting the narrative. 

The count nodded assent and continued : 

« What could she do but assent ? and the bell 
was rung and the order given to the wondering 
maid. 

«TIT will assist you to pack,’ said my uncle. 

“But have you nothing to do yourself? 
she asked. 

“ «Nothing,’ he replied. ‘I must take as 
little as possible, or nothing at all. You do the 
same. Take your jewels, as we may want 
money.’ 

“ She could not get him from the room, and 
yet he seemed to have no purpose in staying. 

He was gentle as usual, and spoke with no more 
gravity than his fictitious peril demanded. It 
was she who was perturbed—for in that closet 





“He was aman of peculiar temper. While 
really burning like a voleano within, he could 
show an icy face and give no signs of the fires 
consuming him. He loved Adéle—the daughter 
of M. De Villiers, who owned a vast estate ad- 
joining this—and he wooed and won her. 





While travelling towards Vendome he had 


‘« They were married, and he brought herhere. 





her lover, the handsome German, lay hidden 
in a close and stifling atmosphere that could not 
, be borne long in safety. 

| In a quarter of an hour all was ready, the 
‘ carriage at the door, and my aunt seated witnin 
‘it. My uncle, invariably punctilious in his cour- 
tesy, handed her down, and then, remembering 
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something he wanted from his room, hastened 
back. 

«“ Whatever it was, he was some time in find- 
jng it, for another quarter of an hour elapsed 
before he appeared with an unruffled face. He 
whispered some communication to his chief 
servant, then entered the carriage, and he and 
his wife were:driven away from the chateau. 

«“ He appeared to be composed, and talked little. 
She was assured of her lover’s safety, and, indif- 
ferent to her husband’s fate, sank into a sleep. 
They travelled all night, and in the morning 
halted at the village of Le Croix for breakfast. 

“The wine there is passably good, and a 
relishable breakfast was spread before them. 
Adéle ate well, and was congratulated by her 
husband on the possession of an appetite. 

“ He, too, ate heartily, and hen the meal was 
over the garcon inquired at what time he would 
like the fresh horses put to the carriage. 

“«There is no hurry,’ he said. ‘We will 
test all to-day, and go on with my own.’ 

“The gargon was glad they were going to 
remain, and bowed histhanks. Adéle expressed 
her surprise at their halting so soon on the road 
of retreat. 

“*Such pursuit as I have need to fear,’ he 
said, “need not trouble you to-day. Now, 
madame, Ishave a little business to talk over 
with you—a thing that concerns the happiness 
of us both.’ 

“She saw a storm was coming, and braced 
herself. What could he charge her with now 
that they were away from the scene of her guilt? 
She almost laughed as she thought of the oppor- 
tune flight from the chateau. 

“ «In the first place,’ he said, drawing a key. 
from his pocket, ‘will you take charge of 
this ?” 

« * What key is this ?’ 

“ «Tt belongs to our suite of rooms. I have 
locked the door to prevent the intrusion of ser- 
vants, and I have taken other precautions also.’ 

“ He fixed a glittering eye upon her, and she 
shrank from it. Something terrible was 
coming, she knew, but she could not guess the 
awful truth. ~ 

“«In your room, madame, there is a closet 
vith a strong oaken door. I have nailed it up, 
so that no man within, without good weapons, 
could open it.’ 

“*Mon Dizv!’ 

“You are agitated, madame. There is no 
need for concern. . The chateau is safe and aLL 
WITHIN IT.’ 

“He rose up with a triumphant.smile upon 
his face, and she fell upon her knees. 

“*QOh, let us hasten back,’ she cried, ‘or 
= may betoo late. Take my life, but spare 

is.’ 

“* Spare whose life ?’ he asked. 

“«QOh,you know, you know,’ she moaned, 
‘why tortureme? Iam aguilty thing, and not 
fit to live or die.’ a 

“ He took hold of her by the wrists, and raised 
her up until their faces were close together. 

“She dare not look into his terrible eyes. 

“* Madame,’ he hissed, ‘until last night I 
thought you true. If any man had hinted at 
your dishonour I would have taken his life. I 
heard footsteps in your room when I came in, but 
I found nobody there. I taxed you with having 
somebody concealed in the closet and you denied 
= If any man is there, on your head be his 

e > 


“She could only moan and beg for a speedy 
return, and you may judge, my dear Alma, how 
such a man would receive an appeal from his 
wife to spare her lover. He laughed at her, 
derided her cries, and met her appeals with 
Withering scorn. 

“ At last he delivered his grand coup. 

““* Madame,’ he said, ‘I shall not return tothe 
chateau, although J am not flying from an angry 
king, as I made you believe. Henceforth my 
home is a thing I will strive toforget. Youcan 
return if you will, Where you go I care not; as 
Icast youoff. You have the key, the carriage 
sat your service. Go, if you desire it, and 
rescue him if you can.’ 

“She leapt to her feet and, running out, 


*‘ Gaspard, having first obtained the permission 
of the count,my uncle, put fresh hired horses 
and drove back with all speed to the chateau. 

“There the mad woman rushed through 
the suite of rooms and shrieked aloud for men 
to help her to break the door down. 

« They obeyed her. With pickaxeand hammer 
they fought long withthe stubborn door. It 
was broken through at last, and Adéle, Countess 
De Betche, was the first through the breach. 

“Gaspard was there at the time and he wit- 
nessed her return, dragging with a strength that 
had never before been, her own, the form of her 
lover. 

“ He was dead and cold. 

«TI will not harrow you with much more of 
the awful story, my dear Alma, but I must 
briefly dwell upon the main facts to the end. 
Adéle clung to the dead man until they removed 
her by force, and they tore awaya woman who 
was hopelessly raving mad. 

«« Three weeks later she was dead.” 

The count paused in his narrative and took 
the hand of his wife between his and kissed it. 
It was an act of homage toa true woman. Then 
he finished his story. 

“My uncle went to Palestine,” he said, “and 
wandered about there and other Eastern 
countries until he died. He never found rest, 
nor would any man of sensitive mind expect him 
to do so; but prior to his departure from the 
world he made a will, and it was this that led 
you to your captivity. 

“He left his property in trust, to be inherited 
by me if I married before I was thirty and 
succeeded in persuading a woman to give up all 
the world for my sake for the space of two years. 
If I married without carrying out this stipula- 
tion or obtained a wife who refused to accept 
the conditions, all the estate was to goto the 
Crown. ‘No other De Bretche,’ the will said, 
‘ shall inherit the estate for the benefit of an 
unworthy woman.’ 

“ A part of this condition declared I was to 
marry without first confiding my story to the 
woman I loved, for my uncle believed that 
there were hundreds of scheming women who, 
knowing his will, would have undergone the two 
years’ solitude, or have made secret arrange- 
ments for the keeping of the time in a way that 
would have been no bar to pleasure. My bride 
was to be brought here in ignorance of her im- 
pending trial, and her first yea or nay to be 
taken as final. 

** He had lost all faith in woman, and was sure 
the Crown would have all. He desired the name 
of De Bretche to perish, and his spirit has 
hovered over nearly ten years of my manhood, 
subjecting me to fits of melancholy. Yearafter 
year I put off the trial untilI met you. I saw 
and loved, and I riskedall, gaining a treasure 
for which I would not take another world a 
thousand times more beautiful than this in ex- 
change.” 

He arose to his knees, and, holding her in 
close embrace, called her in his passionate way a 
hundred endearing names and smothered her 
with caresses. 

«* We have only one cloud now,” he said, 
“ and another week will see that gone.” 

“ Another week—it is not long, and yet——” 

«* Alma, we will make it fly. Let us think 
these are our firstdays of love. Ill woo and 
win you again.” 

«T have nothing more to give you,” she said. 
“Two years ago you took my all.” 


* * * * x 


There are many slips betwixt cup and lip. 

The affairs of this world are so affected by 
the unexpected cropping upof obstacles that 
nothing is really certain but the present and the 


ast. 

‘ Afull week after the expiration of the two 
years had elapsed and the house of Major Car- 
rington had lost none of its gloom. 

It was in the autumn, a time when mankind 
is peculiarly susceptible to the influences of 
sorrow. The fall of the leaf brings with it a 
relaxed power to humanity, and the foes that 
mar our peace find many little crevices in our 


It is a time when we are apt to recall a dismal 
past and dwell upon it. 

Matilda had found a lover, but the major 
would not acknowledge him. 

** Not another girl of mine shall marry,” he 
said, “I will spare them the misery of a union 
with a traitor. Honest men have died out.” 

The said lover wasa most desirable suitor. 
He was young, rich, sweet-tempered, and as 
good-looking as the average of men. 

But he was forbidden the house and he and 
Matilda had to meet a little clandestinely, with 
a hedge between them at the bottom of the 
garden, and whisper their vows through the for- 
bidding thorns. 

His name was Gerard Swanston and at the 
age of twenty-two was already in possession of 
an estate bringing him in some seven thousand 
a year. He was prepared to die for Matilda and 
she could have died rather than marry another— 
at least she believed so—and, altogether, it was 
a very determined love-making business indeed. 

One evening they were whispering as usual 
through those horrible thorns when Matilda 
heard a cry from the direction of the house. 
She recognised her father’s voice and turned 
pale. 

“I wonder what has happened,” she said, “ I 
have never heard such a sound from my father’s 
lips before.” 

“Some news of Tom,” suggested Gerard, “but, 
dearest, I see you are ill, I must come to you,” 
and, without any more ado, he broke through 
the fence and put his arm around her. 

“Tam quite well, dearest Gerard,” she said, 
feebly struggling against his support, “let me 
go, I must know what has happened.” 

“We will go together,” he said, “you may 
have need of me.” 

They went on together, quickening their 
pace each moment, until they were in sight of 
the house, from which they could hear the 
sound of voices speaking hastily in some con- 
fusion. Above all rose the major’s voice high 
and angry. 

“It is only some additional piece of neglect 
on the part of the servants,” Matildasaid. “ You 
must not stay here, Gerard, it would make things 
worse if he saw you now.” 

** I don’t know that,” replied Gerard, “ besides, 
don’t you hear he is speaking softer? And, 
see, there is a woman coming into the.garden.”’ 

He was a little short-sighted and could not 
see whether the figure wasold or young. While 
debating it in his mind he suddenly lost Matilda. 
She had sped across the lawn and thrown her 
arms around the new arrival. 

“Oh, Alma! is it, can it be you?” she cried. 
“My dear, dear Matilda, how glad I am to 
see you,” replied Alma. “ Don’t look so startled. 
It is alltrue. I amsafe and well, and we should 
have been here nearly a week ago but for Tom, 
who is not so strong as he used to be.” 

“Tom with you?” 

“Yes, we found him among the wounded at 
Boulogne. He was invalided there and was 
taking a stroll, or rather crawl, upon the beach 
when wesawhim. There was some little trouble 
about getting him away, but Claude settled it 
all, he is surety for his return or a substitute.” 
‘*But where have you been, dearest Alma, 
and why have you been silent so long ?”’ 

«That you shall know about by-and-bye. We 
will have such a long talk in the old room before 
we goto bed. But you must come and see my 
baby, I have the dearest, loveliest little thing 
you ever saw. Did you hear father ery out ?” 

Yes." 

“That was when Claude entered the room. 
Like a goose he would go in first, and father 
sprang upon him like a madman, demanding to 
see meatonce. Fortunately I was at hand or 
something serious would have happened. But 
who is this, Matilda ? There is a gentleman close 
tous.” 

“Oh, that is my baby,” said Matilda ; “come 
here, Gerard, and show yourself. He is pro- 
hibited from coming into the house for fear he 
should spirit me away as you have been. You 
remember Gerard Swanston, surely.” 








hurried the servants with the carriage. 


natures through which they can creep in. 


“ Of course I do,” said Alma, “he used to try 
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to make ‘love to me—but ever ‘mind, I forgive 
you both. So you are prohibited the house ?”’ 


“Tam afraid it is 80,” replied Gerard, mgu- | cidentally that the late pedr' had given 
much iMeeling among hisdependents, and that 
he had thrashed one of his grooms anmercifally 
who was in very high spirits, “come under my } not a week before his own death. 


briously. 
“Then let me-do you a kindness,” said Alina, 


wing and I willreimtrodtrce you. I fancy it will 


be allright then. Now, Matilda, come on this | they thought it worth pursuing)/anda verdict of 
wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown was returned by'the jury. ‘ 


other side and we wilkall march in together.” 
* * * * * 


There was more talking in the major’s house | the Bracknell family and the Government for the 
that night'than had ever been heard before, and | arrest and conviction of the murderer, and @ full 
Tom, still suffering from a wotind he had re- | and particular description of the property which 


ceived in fighting against the Commiwne—and 
it was reported of him that ‘he ‘fought most 
gallantly—talked with the best of them. 

Explanations of the past were given, resolves 
for the future made. Plans for the happiriess 
of all were prepared, and, among othet things, it 
was settled that the Count De Bretche and his 
charming wife should make England their home 
and go near the old chateau, with its gioomy 
associations, no more. 

The major was in a pliable mood. A ‘child 
might ‘have led him anywhere with a packthread, 
and Gerard, making a skilful attack upon him 
as they were strolling in the garden ‘having a 
cigar after the latlies retiréd, gained his consent 
to what he had so long desired, a union with ; 
Matilda. 

“My first daughter married a little oddly,” 
the major said, “‘ but all’s well that ends weil, 
and if you make as good a husband as the count 
I won’t find any fault with you. Have atiother 
cigar, my dear boy. This is a splendid night 
end it would bea pity to spoil it by going to 
bed ‘too early.” 
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CHAPTER XT VI. 
NED MILSTEAD’S RETURN. 


THE inquest is over. 
It was adjourned again and again. 
Rosalind Redesdale was examined and eross- 
examined, and recalled and torttired in every 
possible way, and she has been made to feel ‘that 
she has done something exceedingly wicked, 
though she does notin the least know what. 
She has, however, been left with the convic- 
tion that though she is free the world believes 
her to know more of this horrible‘crime than she 
has admitted, and she resolves that until the 
actual murderer is found she will nevertake rest 
or be happy. 
Lady Bracknell’s ravings and her melancholy 
condition have prejudiced public opinion against 
our heroine, and she is even regarded by many 
people as having been an accessory to the 
crime, if not an actual participator in it. 
The jury, I need scarcely say, did not take 
this view of the matter, nor did the detec- 
tives. 
They noted particularly Rosalind’s statement 
that a man had tried to seize her rein as she 
galloped away from Lord Bracknell that fatal 
night. 
But she admitted that she had not seen the 
man’s face; and she was too just and conscien- 
tious to utter the suspicion that was m her 
heart. 
The suspicion had not a single circumstanoe 
or proof to support it. 
If questioned she could have assigned no 
reason for it beyond the feeling of instinct, and 
the strongest instinct does not carry the same 
conviction as the weakest reason to the minds of 
people whose business is to sift and test evi- 


And meanwhile large rewards were offered-by 


had been stolen from the late peer was published 
far and wide. 


watch with the Bracknell arms and coronet upon | 
the case. 
Likewise of a tine containing one diamond of 
unusual, size and brillianey, bot with certain 
peculiarities about the stone ‘and setting that 
would make either easily recognisable. 
In addition to this the dead man’s pocket- 
book end purse were also gone. 
What these contained it was’ impossible for 
anyone to say with any degree of certaitity, but 
that the late earl-carried a large sum upon him 
on this particular day was more than ‘probable, 
for he had quietly arranged all his’ affairs so that 
he could be absent from home for some time 
without their falling into confusion, and it was 
likewise clear from the letter which his wife had 
found in his desk, added to other circumstances 
that had transpired, that he meant to elope with 
Rosalind direct from the hunting field if she 
would consent to-go with him. 
Cotisequently it was tiore than probable that 
the murderer had thus possessed himself-of a 
latge sum of money. 
AT] the more likelihood of his being found 
out,” muttered Mr. Nicholas Behenna, when 
these facts were elicited; “ but can anybody 
tell me what part of ‘the countty that groom 
that gotsuch a thrashing came from ?” 
Nobody could tell him, howéver. 
The man had ‘been im the servive of Lord’ Oak-+ 
lands before he eante ‘to Lord Bracknell, and 
he had ‘been it Lord Dacre’s ‘stables before 
that. 
So much the ‘detective could learn, but this 
was all. : 
He knew not whom to question, and certainly 
the last person he would have thowsht about 
going to for information on the stibject was Rosa- 
lind Redesdale. 
And meanwhile Ned Milstead, the subject of 
these inquiries, had gone ‘back ‘ke an unrepen- 
tant prodigal to the place of his birth. 
More than six years had elapsed since he léft 
his father’s house to ‘better Himself,” but 
when he stood at the door this dark December 
night, and the flaring tallow candle cast its 
light upon his face, his mother recognised hith 
imstantly and threw her‘arms‘round his neck in 
her delight to welcome him. 
“At last, at last, my Ned! my ‘own boy!” she 
half sobbed. 
“Hush !” he hissed, cautiously. “ Who's in? 
Not a soul must see me.” 
« There’s none to see'you; Ned. I’m a Jone 
widow, your father’s been déad thése two years. 
But come in,'there’s a ‘bit of fire left and a drop 
of tea, ’tis all I’ve got, Ned.” 
He made no reply except to come inside the 
house and securely fasten the door; and ‘he’ 
likewise made sure that the shutters were closed 
and that nocurious eyes could peer through the 
ehinks before he looked longingly towards the 
wood fire and went and rubbed ‘his ¢old‘hands 
near it. 
There was something so strange'in his actions, 
so like those of a hunted animal, that his mother 
paused in her voluble expressions of delight and 
asked, anxiously : 
“What’s up? You can trust me. You're 
afraid of something. What have ‘you been 
doing ?” 
He looked at her doubtfully for a moment. 
His intention had been to téll her but half the 
truth, but something in the rough energy of irer 


So she never uttered Ned Milstead’s mame, | ce 
and she left it for other ‘witnesses to mention ‘in- 


ption of him made him f¢e] thatit would be 


safer for him to trust her altogether, and he at 
rise to | lengthisaid, slowly and sullenly: 


“ve killed a:man: He thrashed me till I 


thought I was like:to die, and I kmocked the life 
outefhisskull. Heand I be quits now, and he 


But this clue was left for the poliee in ease _ got Rosie Redesdale no more’ nor I 
ve.” 


a 5 his tha 


“Rosie Redesdale!” 





“Why, she be staying at the Hall, along with 
Squire Vane and his wife ; a cousin of hers, who 
is a great lord, todkiher there.’ 


“ She may be at South Hall or anywhere for 


what I eare,” replied Ned, witha sullen scowl. 
** ve done with her; she’s led me imto trouble 


enough, and this last is all of herdoing. I'd 


This property consistéd of # gold henting |mever have gone away from you, mother, but 


for her, and I'd never have been half killed by 
his lordship if she hadn’t kicked up such a 
rumpus; and mow you can hide me or you can 
call in the constables and have me shut up in 
jail, ’tis pretty much the same to me, for I'm 
done for.” 
And he’sank into am attitude of such despon- 
that his mother hastened to assure him 
that she would give her own life rather than 
betray ‘him. 
Then she began to prepare a meal for him 
with many excuses for the meagre fare, until 
Ned, roused from his dull apathy and terror, 
gave her some silver, telling her to tty to buy 
him something more appetising ‘than dry bread 
and tea. 
“Eggs and bacon,” suggested the woman, 
while her eyes glittered with sudden greed as 
she caught sight of netes’and gold in her son’s 
hands 


* Yes, anything; but don’t say Pm here.” 
His mother nodded her head, she thought it 
as well to give way to his nervous dread for this 
one night, but her shrewd ‘conmmon'sense told 
her that he could’ not Lave selected a worse spot 
in England im which’ to hide than her cottage. 
First' of all she was only here as‘a tenant at 
will, Squire Vane having ‘yielded to hersupplica- 
tions not to turn her out of her poor cottage 
when her husband died. * 

Though ‘an old woman ‘she "was strong and 
active,-and she declared that she could keep her- 
self out of the poorhouse if the squire would only 
give her the shelter of her old home, withthe bit 
of garden attached. 

So Mr. Vane had consénted,and Martha Mil- 
stead got-occasional work by going out with other 
women weeding in the fields. 

Also when cleaning orextra work of ary kind 
had to be done‘at*the Hallol@ Martha was called 
in to help to do it, and shé likewisecame in fora 
great deal of broken meat and other small per- 
quisites, so that she and her pig managed to get 
along very comfortably. 

All this was very well while Martha was alone 
and had only her.own earnings to’five upon, bat 
if she-had a son to provide for het help would 
not bé so readily forthcoming, ‘while it would be 
simply impossible for Ned to live in her cottage 
for two days without his presence becoming 
known in the neighbourhood. 

Judiciously silent‘upon these points for the 
time, Mrs. Milstead fried eggs and bacon and 
gave her famished son a plentiful meal, then 
she puta fresh log on the fire and sat down with 
him to talk matters over and calmly consider 
the situation. 

@nce more Ned told his terrible story, ‘but 
this time with more detail. 

He told his mother how he had been for- 
biddento return to Bracknell Towers, and how, 
having been dismissed without a character and 
without money, he had wandered: about, each 
day becoming more hungry and ‘more desperate, 
until one wet aftertioon, as he was crouching for 
shelter under a hedge, a lady on horseback 
came riding towards ‘the spot where he 
had taken refuge. , 

“T didn’t know who’twas,” he went on, “ ‘but 
I was desperate‘and I knew '‘shé’d have money 
about her, or something that ‘would make 
money, and as she came nigh I made a spring to 
pull her ‘off, and ‘saw it was. Rosie Redesdale. 








dence. 


nature and in her cordial ‘and ‘unhesitating re- 


But my foot slipped on the wet bank, I just 
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caught'her rein and she gave me this cut with 
her whip over my face.” 

And he displayed a dark blue mark that: had 
evidently been cansed by such a blow as he de- 
scribed. , 

Mrs. Milstead uttered an exclamation far from 
complimentary to our beroine and her son went 


—-_ —— 


on: 

*‘T fell down on my face when she struck me 
and I saw who it was, for I didn’t want her to 
recognise me, and I don’t believe she did. Be- 
sides, I could ‘see im the next field the earl 
riding after her at full speed and I felt somehow 
in a moment.as if the time of reckoning between 
us had come.” 

“Well?” asked his mother, for Ned had 
paused and his face had become pale at the 
recollection of his awful crime. 

“Td got a heavy club,” he went on, “strong 
enough to fella bullock, and I waited for he to 
come on. It waslate in the afternoon, nearly 
dark, and the fine rain was coming thick enough 
to blind one. His lordship came on at. a rattling 
pace; he didn’t see me, but as he was passing 
the spot where I crouched I leaped up and dealt 
hima swinging blow on the head that made him 
reél in his saddle, while his horse reared with 
fright and threw him almost at my feet. I 
didn’t wait to talk, I hacted. *Twas my turn to 
hact. then and I hammered away at his skull till 
he was dead as a dog, and then I turned out his 
pockets and made haste away.” 

“And what did you find? what had he got?” 
asked the woman, greedily, and not even express- 
ing the least horror at the crime. 

“I found a lot of money and these upon him,” 
was the reply. 

And Ned laid upon the table a gold watch 
and a diamond ring. 

The woman examined them with a savage 
expression of covetousness upon her coarse, 
deeply-lined visage, and she asked : 

Me. aaa will ’ee do with “em? May I have 
em ? 

“Ay, you may have them to bury where no- 
be would ever find them,’’ he replied, fever- 
ishly. 

“What d’ye mean?” she asked, as though 
she thought he meant to take the valuables 
from her. 

“TI mean that them things. will hang the man 
or woman they’re. found upon,” he replied, 
gloomily, ‘I’d have dropped them in the river 
or the sea if I’d been sure nobody was watching. 
But I’ve had eyes on me ever since I left his 
side—l’ve felt ’em.” 

The woman. looked .at him curiously for a 
moment, then she said : 

“ You'd best let me have these, I'll get rid of 
’em safe enough.” ; 

“Don’t try to sell *em, but bury ’em in the 
deepest hole you can find,” he said, nervously, 
“Tve wished ever since that I’d left them on 
the body.” 

“It’s too late to wish that,” remarked his 
mother, carelessly. ‘But what money did ’ee 
get ? was it much ?” 

“Pretty tidy, specially if I dare change the 
notes, but I’m afraid to meet any one; you can 
hide me here, can’t you, mother ?” 

“How can I ‘\ide you?” she asked, coldly; 
“you can stay here and welcome, and I’ll tell 
all the folks who ask about you that you're at 


home and want a place.. Nobody can wonder at | 


that, other folks loses their place as well as you, 
and where else should you come when you’ve 
nowhere else to go but to your own mother ?” 

“But Miss Rosie’s at the Hall, ;you say, 
mother?” he asked, nervously. 

“ Yes, or leastways she was t’other day, but 
I did hear say as she’d got to go for some 
inquest, but I didn’t pay no heed to it; now I 
Spose ’twas about this.” 

“The inquest, of course. I must run away 
to-night, but where shall I go? whatshall I do? 
Iam dead beat; I came here all the way on 
foot ; I’ve been more than a week about it ; I’ve 
been afraid to ride; I—I don’t know where to 

n. 

“I wouldn’t turn at all if I was you,” said 

1s mother, slowly, “ you're safer here than you 
Would be anywhere else. If Miss Rosie’s gone 


away niaybé she won’t comé back again, and if 
she do¢s I’d like to make it hot for her.” 

“T’ve done with her,” said Ned, decisively, 
“she led me on and she’s worked me mischief, 
but she don’t make a fool of me again.” 

And he leaned his head on his hand, and 
actually at the time believed that the utterly 
false statement he had just made was true. 

His mother was puzzled. She felt vindictive 
enough towards Rosalind to have inflicted per- 
sonal violence upon her with her own hands, 
but at the same time she could not quite believe 
that the girl had ever shown favour to her son 
or had ever patiently listened to his outbursts 
of admiration. 

It was useless discussing this phase of the 
situation, however, and she now said, deéisively : 

“You must make up your mind what you'll 
do—go or stay. If you decide to bide here, P'll 
make up a bed for you, but ’twon’t do to sleep 
here and go away in the morning, somebody 
would be sure to see you, and I’d be questioned, 
dnd ’twould raise suspicion of somethmg bad at 
once. Now, which is it to be?” 

Ned did not at once reply. He was weary 
almost to prostration with the long, endless 
tramp along rough, muddy roads day after day 
and night after night, with sleeping wnder 
hedges, and with the constant terror that every 
human being who looked upon him could read 
his guilty secret. 

After this long-drawn-out torture the fact 
of being with his mother and of having warmth 
and food and shelter was an inestimable luxury, 
and though he felt that he might be willing to 
start again on the morrow, even the tettor of 


immediate ‘arrest could scarcely nerve hitt to 


turn out again to-night. 


As he thus thought and seemed to hesitate the | 


wind howled and shrieked roand the dilapidated’ 
habitation and great drops of rain came down 
the chimney and hissed on the burning wood. 

“T can’t do it,” he said, desperately ; “La 
rather goand give myself upto the police and 
sleep in a prison cell‘than face this cursed rain 
and the dark roads andthe cold/#nd'the hunger 
as I’ve gone through since thatmight. ‘No, I'll 
bide here and risk it; let it bews bud as ’twill 
it can’t be worse than I’ve hadto bear or worse 
than I’m sure to meet with. I’m dead beat, 
mother; make me up a bed here by the fireif 
you can.” 

“Ay, that I will; syou’re best here where 
folks knows who your father was. T’d stay hete 
and brave it out, Ned, and if I was. questioned 
I'd just tell the truth up to the thrashing you 
got, and I’d say that then I turned to come 
home to my mother—that’s what. I’d say, and 
if nobody saw ’ee thee’ll be quite safe, and——” 

A loud snore told her that her words fell wpon 
deaf ears, and she hastily finished the arrdnge- 
ment of the rude couch, which consisted princi- 
pally of a mattrass thrown upon the floor, and 
having roused her son sufficiently to make’ him 
take off his wet, mud-stained clothing, she 
wrapped him up warmly and then went ‘to her 
own bed. 

But though the murderer slept as soundly 
and as peacefully as a child, his mother lay 
awake through the long hours of that dark 
night, thinking of ‘what she had heard and 
weaving fresh mischief in her unscrupulous 
brain, 

Only certain parts of her son’s story had fixed 
themselves upon her mind. 

One was that he possessed money, and, as 
he had evaded saying how much he had robbed 
Lord Bracknell of, she intended to ascertain. 

So she carried his clothes into her bed-room, 
and began deliberately to examine the contents 
of the pockets. 

But Martha Milstead laboured under one 
serious disadvantage—she could not read. 

So, though she found fifteen sovereigns 
and some odd silver, she only knew that the 
number of thin crisp pieces of paper, all of one 
size, contained in a pocket-book, were bank- 
notes, but she could not ascertain how much hard 
cash they actually represented. 

At the same time she was satisfied upon one 
point, there would be money enough to take her 


up there as soon as the ttme came when it 
would be safe for them to go. 

The next important circumstance that she 
remembered was that the watch and diamond 
ring given to her to hide would be enough to 
hang any person in whose possession they were 
found. 

So Ned had snid, and, with the unhesitating 
credulity of an ignorant mind, his mother 
believed him. 

And in the stillness of the night, after she 
had gone to bed for some hours, but had lain 
aveke aan mischief, she lighted a candle 
and looked fiest at the watch, then at the ring, 
and examined them both elosely. 

The watch was usefal, for it would keep time. 
Also it was gold, and therefore ornamental. 

But it had certain marks and designs upon it 
that Martha Milstead scareely wed of. 
Fitst of all, because she neither erstood nor 
admired them; and, secondly, because those 
same marks would help to identify #. 

Then she looked again at the ring. 

The diamond like a tiny globe of 


living light. 

She s it on her finger, the finger 
which on it her own worn wedding-ring. 
and she looked at the brilliant stone with pride, 
and was completely blind to the fact that ‘tine 
gem was utterly out df place in its present 
surroundin 


gs. 
And inthis manner her plans were made. 
The ting she would keep herself to wear 
amd gloat over when she was alone, and with 
the watch she would ‘went her hatred apon Rosie 
Redesdale 


(To »e Continued.) 








SOME QUEER STORIES. 


Moser of the writersof the Middle Ages be- 
Hieved that cinnamon, ginger, cloves and hut- 
megs are the produce.of thesame tree; that the 
bay, the fig \tree, eagies and seal-skins afford 
protection lightning; and that the use of 
bitter almonds ds. an effectual guard against in- 
toxication. ‘Two fallacies are attached to the 
herb basil. Hollerms declared that it propa- 
ae scorpions, While Oribasius, on the other 

and, asserted that it'was an antidote to the 
sting of these insects. 

One great authority, quoted by Browne, states 
that anivy cup has the property of separating 
wine from water, the former soaking through, 
but the latter remaining. Sir Thomas seriously 
tried the experiment, but in vain, whereupon a 
hostile critic ascribed the failure to the “weak- 
ness of our racked wines.” 

Another sage wrote that cucumbers had the 
power of killing by their natural cold; and yet 
another stated that mo snake can endure the 
shade of an ash-tree. 








“POTATOES AND POINT.” 





Says a writer in Notes and Queries: “I have 
always understood that. it meant eating potatoes 
only and pointing to a bacon hanging on the 
wall.” Ihave heard a variation ofit. 

Four Irishmen, wishing to live frugally, 
boughta lot of potatoes to eat, and a red herring 
to rub them on to give them a flavour; but, 
finding, this used up their herring too quickly, 
they got another, which they put into a bottle, 
and rubbed their potatoes on the outside of 
that. 

There is another saying as common as “‘ pota- 
toes and point.” To one asking what he can 
have to eat, it is considered very clever to say, 
« Bread and pullet.” 

“Let's have it then,” ‘says he. 

‘A large lump of’ bread is set on the table and 
he asks for the chicken. 

“ Chicken !—pullet! why, there it is.”’ 
«Why, here’s nate it but bread.” 
“Well, pull it, and then you'll have ‘bread 








and Ned to América or Australia, and set them 


and pullet.’” 
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HELEN DURANT. 
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Wuar wonder that she sat with eyes fixed on 
vacancy, hands idly grossed before her, her 
whole attention betokening weariness, that deep 
weariness which comes from a hidden suffer- 
ing? What wonder that the tear-drops glittered 
in her eyes and rolled slowly down her face, 
and deep-drawn sighs heaved her bosom? for 
to-night Helen Durant had opened, for the first 
time in years, a sealed page in her life’s history, 
and had allowed herself to take deep draughts 
from memory’s flood. In her hand was clasped 
a packet of letters—yellow, faded letters—and 
in her lap were the small mementoes—a dried 
rosebud, a ring of rich, dark hair and a blue 
velvet case. As she touched the spring the lid 
flew back, and from the satin cushion a face 
gleamed out. 

What a noble face it was! Honesty and true 
manliness stamped on every feature—clear, 
soul-full eyes, dark masses of hair, broad, intel- 
lectual forehead, firm, well-cut mouth, and head 
well set on the broad shoulders, 

This was the face on which Helen Durant 
gazed with passionate tenderness. ‘This the 
face of the only man she had ever loved—King 
Wentworth—and as she looked at the miniature 
the dark eyes seemed filled with love-light, and 
the lips breathing words of tenderness, as in 
the days of “long ago.” 
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years agone. Now silver threads were mingled 
with her dark locks, and time and suffering had 
left their traces on the still handsome face. 

Helen Durant was handsome, and an heiress. 
Her parents had died when she was quite 
young, and Helen’s life had been passed ata 
large boarding-school; and so she had never 
known the pleasure of home-life when at the 
age of eighteen she finished her education, left 
the hands of her French and Italian masters, 
and went to spend the summer with her Uncle 
Chester and Aunt Mary at their quiet country 
home among the Sussex hills. 

With a few regretful tears she bade good-bye 
to school walls and discipline, and a bright morn- 
ing in June found her whirling onward toward 
Valley Retreat. 

As they darted along through tunnels, over 
bridges, Helen’s brain was ed with busy 
thoughts about her future life. Her ideas of 
her uncle and aunt whom she was soon to see 
were very vague. 

She was but a child when she had last roamed 
through the meadows and orchards of Valley 
Retreat, with her Cousin Charlie for a playmate. 
She remembered Aunt Mary’s motherly kind- 
ness and Uncle Chester’s wonderful stories and 
capacious pockets that were always filled with 
goodies for the children. As she thought it all 
over she grew impatient to see them again. 

«« «Charlie is expected homein a week,’ Uncle 
Chester wrote. Iam so anxious to see my big 
cousin! Wonder whether he is handsome, and 


That was many, many | as consistent as young men usually are?” And 
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many conjectures floated through her brain as 
the iron horse puffed into the little station at 
Helen’s place of destination. 

She was warmly ; 2eted by kind old Uncle 
Chester. He might well be proud of his lovely 
niece. Beneath the travelling hat, with its 
drooping plume, was a face that would win 
admiration from everyone. Masses of dark, 
wavy hair fell over a low, broad brow—hazr} 
eyes full of thought and feeling—clear, olive 
complexion, with dashes of carnation—pearly 
teeth, and a firm, proud mouth. It was a face 
to be depended upon—a sweet, womanly face. 
She was rather tall, and carried herself with a 
quiet grace and dignity’ which are woman’s 
choicest gift. Her face was all aglow with 
excitement as, seated by Uncle Chester’s side, 
in the carriage, she talked with him of her life 
at school, of Valley Retreat, of Charlie, who was 
expected by the coming train; and, as they 
swept up the avenue of birches to the hospitable 
farm-house, with its broad verandah, Aunt Mary 
hastened down the steps with a warm welcome. 
One glance of the loving eyes, one elasp of the 
motherly arms, brought a warm feeling into 
Helen’s heart, and filled her eyes with glad 
tears. She felt that she had found a home and 
those who would fill the place of mother and 
father. 

«How good it seems to see the dear old place 
and all of you again!’ Helen exclaimed, throw- 
ing herself down in one of the comfortable 
chairs in the pleasant room upstairs, where 
auntie had taken her. 

She rattled merrily on, as she flitted about 
the room, arranging the contents of her trunks, 
while auntie sat by, watching her free, gracefui 
movements with a smile of pleasure on her dear 
old face ; pleasure that came from having some 
life and bustle come into her quiet life. 

The merry voice of Helen was heard as she 
flitted from room to room, now at the piano, 
singing snatches of song toa running accom- 
paniment ; now down the avenue of birches, to 
the turn inthe road to see whether Charlie was 
in sight; and a smile crept over the lips of Uncle 
Chester as he listened to the warblings and 
caught gleams of the white dress among the 
trees. 

At last the carriage rolled up the drive, anda 
handsome young man leaped out and sprang up 
the verandah steps, two at a time, before even 
quick-footed Helen had time to run down to 
meet him. 

Very warm was Charlie Field’s welcome home. 
The mother looked with tears of joy ather tall, 
manly son. The father grasped his hand with 
a pressure that told more plainly than words 
how fervent was his greeting, as, with a face full 
of enthusiasm,-he gazed upon his boy, the pride 
of his oldage. And the old servants, as 
brought in the luncheon tray, gave homage to 
their young master. 

Charlie Field was everywhere a favourite. His 
frank, blue eyes, sunny temperament, and genial 
manner won him friends and made him a desi- 
rable acquisition to any circle. Helen and he 
were warm friends in ten minutes, and merrily 
the evening passed in talking over old times, 
and listening to Charlie’s tales of travel—for 
he had been wandering for the last two years in 
foreign lands, after having graduated with high 
honours at Oxford. 

Before they parted for the night they in- 
dulged in some music, and Charlie’s rich baritone 
mingled with Helen’s clear soprano floated out 
on the quiet evening air. - 

Uncle Chester and Aunt Mary with loving 
good nights went upstairs; soon Helen and 
Charlie, laying plans for the morrow’s pleasure, 
mounted the broad staircase, and bade each 
other “Good night and pleasant dreams.” 

The morrow was the beginning of festivities 
that caused the days to flit past on swift wings. 
Now that “Master Charlie” was at home again 
the old coachman bronght out the dashing bays, 
harnessed to the light carriage the young 
master always drove, and many delightful drives 
did the cousins enjoy behind the handsome 
animals. 4 

The news spread like wildfire, for miles 
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around, that Charlie Field had returned from 
abroad. This was the signal for gaieties of every 
kind. Picnics, fishing excursions, horseback 
parties, followed each other in rapid succession ; 
for Charlie was the match of the season, and 
many an anxious mother looked on him as an 
elicible son-in-law. And why not? Young, 
handsome, intelligent, rich, generous—what 
more could be desired ? 

Charlie, as yet, had found no one among the 
fair creatures who could win him from his hand- 
some cousin, and he continued to be her 
cavalier on all occasions. 

At Valley Retreat they passed the time in 
reading and singing, and often took long 
rambles in search of wonders in geology and 
botany, and made glad the hearts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Field with their gay young voices and 
merry songs. 

One morning, after they had been practising 
some new songs, Charlie walked away from the 
piano, complaining of a headache. 

“Lie down on the sofa, cousin mine, and see 
what a splendid nurse I am,” exclaimed Helen. 

As Charlie obeyed she ran upstairs and pre- 
sently returned with pillows and cologne bottle. 
She fixed her patient in a comfortable position, 
and then began bathing his temples with the 
spicy cologne, singing low, sweet snatches of 
song. The magnetic touch of her soft fingers, 
and the melody, had a soothing influence, and 
he soon fell into a light slumber. As his deep, 
recular breathing fell upon her ear Helen rose, 
and quietly darkening the room, went out into 
the wide hall. 

The house was still. Aunt Mary in the sitting- 
room nodded over her knitting, and, as Helen 
stepped out upon the verandah, old Prince, a 
huge Newfoundland dog, lay dozing in the sun- 
shine. She wandered listlessly about for some 
time, till suddenly a plan seemed to suggest 
itself, and, tying on her broad Leghorn hat, she 
started down the avenue, calling Prince to 
follow. ‘The noble animal started up and 
bounded down the path behind his young mis- 
tress. 

It was a beautiful morning in August. A 
misty haze hung over the hills ; a quiet breeze 
stirred the air, bringing the perfume of many 
flowers; the air was filled with the buzz of busy 
insects, and brilliantly-tinted butterflies glit- 
tered in the sunlight. Helen drank in the fresh, 
pure air, and walked slowly along, enjoying the 
panorama spread before her, stopping now and 
then to add a delicate fern or dainty bluebell to 
the cluster of wild flowers in ber hand. 

After she had wandered some distance her tired 

feet reminded her that she needed rest, and, look- 
ing about for a quiet, cool resting-place, she found 
herself near a spot known as “ Miller’s Quarry.” 
Its name was given from the fact that a quantity 
of limestone had been excavated there,anda large 
cavity had been dug in the hillside; but it was 
how many years since it had been disturbed, 
and in those years nature had been busy beauti- 
tying the spot. She had covered the loose 
stones with delicate mosses, and scattered with 
a lavish hand clusters of ferns and grasses and 
clumps of dainty arbutus and nodding harebells 
among them. 
_ Helen clambered over the undulations, sing- 
ing as she went, until she reached the top of the 
hill, where a cool breeze was playing and the 
leafy tree-tops were casting refreshing shadows. 
Here she stopped, perched on a large, grass- 
covered crest, one hand resting against the trunk 
of a huge oak tree, the other Eithue the cluster 
of fernsand wild blossoms. Her hat was pushed 
back from ‘her flushed face and the cool air toyed 
with the wavy tresses. 

_As she stood thus, drinking in the beautiful 
sight before her—clear, sunny sky; beautiful 
tolling downs; peaceful, nestling valley, with its 
wealth of meadow-land, woodland, and. quiet 
homes; winding river of sparkling water—she 
half-unconsciously began humming a bird-song. 

In low, sweet tones she began the first lines— 

“Every poet singeth sweetest strains he knows 

To the lark that bringeth back the summer rose,” 
but as she got farther on in the song, when she 
began to imitate the swallow, the clear, flute- 





like notes trilled from her lips like warblings of 
a wild bird, and seemed to rise on the air and 
linger among the leafy branches. 

As the last note died away Helen was startled 
by hearing the crashing sound of a stone 
loosened from its position, go thundering down 
the ravine. Turning toward the place whence 
it came, she was surprised to see the form of a 
man lying, as if in an attitude of pain, among 
the loose stones a few feetoff. Her first impulse 
was to return to the road as quickly as possible ; 
then, thinking that the stranger might have 
met with some accident, and be in need of aid, 
she overcame her timidity and walked quickly 
toward him. 

As she camenearer she saw that he was young 
and handsome, and, as she timidly offered her 
services, he lifted to her face a pair of wondrous 
dark eyes, while in deep, ringing tones he ex- 
plained in few words his position. 

He was spending a few weeks at a neigh- 

bouring farmhouse, and had wandered out that 
morning, with his sketchbook, to enjoy 
the beauties of scenery ; buta loose stone on 
which he stepped had given way,and he fell, 
spraining his ankle; he was unable to move 
without suffering severe pain, and had been 
lying there, trying to be patient, until help 
came. 
« But,” the deep, musical tones went on, 
‘the beautiful tableau of the wood-nymph, 
poised on high, and her bird-like warblings, 
have caused me to forget my pain.” 

A bright flush suffused Helen’s cheek at this 
bold compliment, and she answered, in her own 
sweet tones, and with her quiet dignity: 

“You must have aid at once. If you can 
remain in your trying position for a few mo- 
ments longer, I will bring help from my uncle’s 
house, which is but a short distance from 
here.” 

As she hurried down the side of the hill she 
felt her heart beating quickly, and she asked 
herself why it was she should feel so deep an in- 
terest in this stranger with the wondrous dark 
eyes and musical voice. 

The result of it all was that the handsome 
young stranger —King Wentworth—was brought 
to Valley Retreat, and placed in Aunt Mary’s 
skilful hands. Very carefully did she nurse 
him. Wonderful jellies and delicacies of every 
kind were prepared to tempt the invalid’s appe- 
tite. Uncle Chester and Charlie tried their 
best to make themselves indispensable, and 
succeeded, as men generally do at such times, in 
being in everybody’s way. And Helen, during 
the long days of convalescence, when the ankle 
still kept the guest confined to the sofa in 
the sitting-room, would sit in her low lounging- 
chair, and read to him in low, sweet tones, from 
a favourite author, or sing the songs he loved, 
while the dark eyes watched the delicate fingers 
press the keys, noting the quick flush that crept 
into brow, cheek, and dainty throat, beneath his 
earnest gaze. 

Sometimes they would sit for hours and talk ; 
he would tell wondrous stories of his wanderings 
in far-away countries, of his home in Devonshire 
where his lovely mother and darling little sister 
May—his only sister and the pet and playmate 
of his boyish days—had been laid to rest ; where 
his stern father now lived with his new bride, 
a handsome, haughty belle; as he talked a sad 
undertone crept into his voice and hidden tears 
dimmed the dark eyes. 

Is it strange that Helen should feel a deep 
sympathy for this dark-eyed, noble-hearted man, 
who had seen so much of grief? And so, as 
the days passed on, and the ankle grew stronger, 
Helen felt her heart grow heavy when she 
thought that the time was coming when their 
guest would no longer have any excuse for lin- 
gering at Valley Retreat. Each member of the 
little home circle had felt strangely attracted 
to King Wentworth, and they all united in 
urging him to stay, and dreaded the thought of 
parting. : 

One evening—a soft, summer evening—after 
Helen had gone up to her room, she did not 
retire at once, but sat down by the open win- 
dow, looking out at the calm, moonlight night 
as she thought over the occurrences of the even- 





ing. Hew vividly did she remember it all! She 
and Charlie had been singing, and, as they 
struck the chorus of a familiar song, King 
Wentworth had joined them with a sweet, mel- 
low tenor. As they finished Helen begged Mr. 
Wentworth for a song. He sat down to the 
piano, and running his fingers over the keys, 
brought forth weird, wailing sounds, as of some 
grief-laden soul sobbing out its woes; louder 
grew the notes, swelling into an anthem of 
praise ; now grand chords, that seemed to tell of 
joy and peace, after the wearied heart had found 
rest. Fora long time he sat thus, forgetful of 
those around’ him, communing with his own 
heart, when suddenly he stopped, then, striking 
afew chords as a prelude, began, in low, tender 
tones, that beautiful song “‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen ;”’ and as he came to the lines 

“It may be for years, and it may be for ever, 

Then why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ?’’ 
his voice lingered on the plaintive words with a 
tone of tender entreaty. How distinctly she 
remembered it all! The soft, quiet evening, 
the room bathed in moonlight, and the pas- 
sionate, pleading tones of the singer ; how they 
made her heart throb with wild joy as she sat 
back in the shadow, listening to the song; and 
when she gave him her hand to say “ Good 
night,” he held it close for a moment as he 
whispered : 

**] had my Kathleen’s answer in her eyes.” 

She had run up to her room with her heart full 
of a deep joy. 

Yes, she loved King Wentworth with all the 
strength of her woman’s nature. In all these 
days since she had first met him—these days she 
counted as the happiest she had ever known—she 
had learned to admire him for his many noble 
and manly qualities, had learned to respect him 
and to love him. 

King Wentworth—she repeated the name 
softly to herself. Yes, truly, he was a King— 
King of her life and worthy to reign in any true 
heart. 

Helen Durant went to rest that night with a 
happy heart, and in her dreams ever floated a 
pair of wondrous dark eyes. 

The days that followed were days of unalloyed 
happiness to the lovers, for Helen Durant was 
the affianced bride of King Wentworth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Field smiled approval on 
Helen’s choice, for her lover had won their deep 
respect, and they had no fear for Helen’s 
future happiness with the one whom she had 
chosen. 

Charlie benignly blessed the couple, and sig- 
nified his readiness to accept his new cousin; 
but as he was left more to himself, he began to 
look round for something to interest him. 

He soon became fascinated with a pair of blue 
eyes and curls of golden hair, belonging to a 
young lady who had come to the country for the 
summer, and before the summer was ended 
Lilian Marvin had promised that when the 
daisies and buttercups were again dotting the 
meadows he might come to her city home to 
claim her as his bride. 

And so the sweet, happy summer days flashéd 
by, until the time came when Helen must part 
from her lover for a few months, while he went 
to join his father in the South of France, where 
he was for awhile sojourning with his new wife 
—to obtain his consent, and then to prepare a 
home for his bride in his native county. 

It was a calm evening, late in October, and the 
morrow he was to start on his journey. 

Very sad was Helen at the thought of separa- 
tion, and as the lovers paced slowly along the 
familiar paths their hearts were very heavy. In 
vain did he strive to cheer her heart with 
thoughts of her happy future and the beautiful 
home where she would be queen. 

She felt an undefinable dread as of some com- 
ing evil, but for the sake of him she loved tried 
to shake it off. 

The last tender farewells were spoken, and, 
as Helen saw the carriage roll down the avenue, 
and caught the last loving glance, she fled to her 
room with tear-filled eyes. 

Slowly passed the days to Helen, but busily, 
for she was making glad preparation for the 


. coming event. 
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Aunt Mary tried to interest her in the trous- 
seau, for she could not bear to see her darling 
wandering listlessly about with pale face and 
heavy eyes. 

Each day’s mail brought letters freighted 
with love from her far-off lover; letters full of 
glowing descriptions of the happiness in store 
for them in the home that he was arranging to 
make for his bride 

There were no shadows in his thoughts; all 
was full of gladness and joy. But there came 
a day when, instead of tke letter addressed in 
the familiar hand-writing, came a messenger 
with an ominous yellow envelope. With trem- 
bling fingers Helen tore it open. With tearless 
eyes she read the cruel words telling her that 
her King was dying—dying far away from her 
and the home he was to have prepared for her. 

He had been stricken down with virulent 
fever, and there was no hope. 

Then followed the long days and nights of 
travel; weary days of cruel suspense—weary 
nights of sleepless tossing, until she and Aunt 
Mary reached the quiet town where King Went- 
worth lay dying. When they arrived at the 
place whence the telegram had been sent they 
were met by the kind, white-haired old physi- 
cian, who looked with pity on the pale, sad-faced 
young girl, fearing to break the sad intelligence. 
She read it in his eyes; she knew there was no 
hope, and when he told her that the end was 
expected every moment she begged to be taken 
to him. 

With firm steps and a breaking heart she 
followed him to the room that held her world— 
her world that was slipping from her grasp. 
She knelt at the bedside, gazing at the pale 
face of her lover. Slowly the dark eyes opened, 
and, as they rested on Helen, the glad light 
flashed into them and the lips moved. Faintly 
came the whispered words: 

“*My darling, God bless and comfort you.” 

He clasped her to his heart ina fervent em- 
brace, and their lips touched in one long kiss, 
then the head fell back on the pillow, and the 
arms that held Helen were lifeless. 

They left her alone with her dead, and long 
did she gaze on the cold form, the quiet, cold 
hands, the face like chiselled marble, the pale 
lips that would never again speak tender words, 
the snowy lids closed over the beautiful, dark 
eyes, and with one despairing moan she laid her 
head on the pillow and the pent-up tears rained 
down on the marble face. 

They laid him away to rest, and she left him 
sleeping in the pretty churchyard, and went back 
to her old life with a breaking heart and weary 
footsteps. 

Since then changes hed come. Good Uncle 
Chester and Aunt Mary Had been sleeping for 
many years on the green hillside, and Helen 
lived with Charlie and his sunny-haired wife 
at Valley Retreat. She loved to gather around 
her young friends, and all loved the sweet Miss 
Durant, with the lovely sad face, but they knew 
that her heart was full of a hidden sorrow. She 
had never married, for love like hers can come 
but once in a lifetime, and hers lay buried in 
that grave far away; her life could never have 
another King, and so to her it was one of wait- 
ing—waiting for the time when her tired hands 
would be folded to rest and she would again 
look into the dark eyes and hear the tender 
tones. 

And so as she sat to-night, and lived over 
again the past, the swift tears fell like rain, 
while the twilight deepened into darkness, and 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of Heaven 

wees yg lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 

angels. 


Tue last new thing in photography surpasses 
the ingenuity of the man who invented the spirit 
photographs, and suggests how handy it would 
have been had that. crafty person added this to 
his devices. The photographer takes one nega- 
tive of a sitter with open eyes. Then he makes 
the sitter shut his eyes and remain in the same 
position while another negative is taken. The 
two negatives are printed on the same paper, 


before a lamp, and the lamp.is rapidly moved’ 
or caused to flicker, the curious effect is produced 
of long-continued winking. It is not claimed 
that a person looks. more beautiful when he 
keeps winking, but it cannot be denied that it 
gives one a very interesting appearance. 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


[We have decided to devote a small section of 
our Journal each week, according ‘to avail- 
able space, to a pleasing and most interest- 
ing novel featare—careful collections of 
remarkable events, eccentric persons, won- 
ders of nature and art, out of the way 
notes, strange stories, etc.—in the hope 
that our Publication may become addition- 
ally pleasant and profitable to our-vast con- 
stituency of readers. ] 








Corres Drinxine.—Thévenot, a Frenchman, 
who had travelled through the East, at his re- 
turn in 1657 brought with him to Paris some 
coffee for his own use, and often treated his 
friends with it. Until 1660 coffee was drunk 
only by such as had been accustomed to it in 
the Levant, and their friends; but in that year 
some bales were imported from Egypt, which 
gave a great number of persons an opportunity 
of trying it, and contributed very much to 
bringing it into general use, and in 1661 a 
coffee-house was opened at Marseilles in the 
neighbourhood of the “Exchange. In 1669, 
Solomon Aga, ambassador from the Sultan, 
Mahomet the Fourth, arrived in Paris, and is 
supposed to have established the custom of 
drinking coffee in that city. According to 
Anderson’s History of Commerce, in 1652, one 
Mr. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, brought 
home to England with him a Greek servant, 
named Pasqua, who understood the roasting and 
making of coffee, till then unknown in England. 
This servant was the first who sold coffee, and 
kept a house for that purpose in George Yard, 
Lombard Street. The first mention of coffee 
in our statute books is in 1660 (temp. Charles 
II.), when a duty of fourpence was laid upon 
every gallon of coffee made and sold, to be paid 
by the maker. A s.utute of 1663 directs that 
all coffee-houses should be licensed at the 
general quarter sessions of the peace for the 
county within which they are to be kept. 

Tue Accursep Stonr.—Mrs. Isabella Burton, 
in her “ Narrative of Travel,” gives the follow- 
ing account of the famous diamond the Kob-i- 
noor, which is now among the Crown jewels of 
England. It was called in India “ the accursed 
stone,” as bringing misfortune on all who had 
anything to do with it. It was first discovered 
in the mines of Golconda about 1650, and has 
cursed the world for two hundred and thirty 
years. The famous Mir Jumla was then farmer 
of the diamond mines, and the king’s chief 
minister, a Persian, who had been brought 
young to India, and who rose by rapid grada- 
tions to power, was famous for the sagacity of 
his plans and the ruthless cruelty with which he 
carried them out. The poor people under com- 
pulsory labour had to give ‘their.services for a 
bare subsistence to all the farmers of the mines, 
and under Mir Jumla their condition was despe- 
rate: this tempted them occasionally, to elude 
the vigilance of their taskmasters and secrete a 
stoneif theyconld. The cruelties that followed 
thesmallest suspicion of such afault rendered 
the mines a perpetual scene of horror, and it is 
supposed that some frightful act of fiendish 
brutality occurred at the finding of the Koh-i- 
noor, which was cursed by the innocent victim— 
a-curse which ever since, .according to \the 
natives of India, has remained attached to itand 
its possessors. Certain it is that before the 
King of Golconda had long been in possession of 





one on each side exactly coinciding. When this 


double-faced picture is held in proper. position | treacherously invited the. Mognl Emperor of 


Delhi, Aurungzebe, to invade his master’s terri- 
tory, promising to join him with the whole of the 
forces under his command. This he did, and 
the King of Golconda had to sue for peace, which 
was granted by Aurungzebe only on his giving 
him one of his daughters in marriage; making 
over to hima large portion of his treasures, in- 
cluding the Koh-inoor, as well as a considerable 
slice of his territories; and consenting to hold 
the rest as a fief of the great Mogul Empire. 
Some time after the King of Golconda thought 
he saw a favourable opportunity to recover his 
territories, rose against his oppressor, and lost 
all the rest of his kingdom. ir Jumla died a 
miserable death of disease in exile. Aurungzebe, 
the second royal possessor of the Koh-i-noor, 
was at the time of getting it in the zenith of his 
power; but immediately trouble after trouble 
rained upon him, and accumulated till he died in 
1707. After his death a war began amongst his 
progeny. The first who succeeded him, the 
third royal possessor of the Koh-i-noor, was Shah 
Alum, who died in.1712, five years after his suc- 
cession. The next King of Delhi, the fourth pos- 
sessor Of the Koh-i-noor, was Jehander Shah, 
who was deposed and strangled at. the end of 
one year, 1712. . So, in twelve years from 
the death of Aurungzebe, five princes of his line 
who had ascended the throne and possessed the 
Koh-i-noor, and six others who had been com- 
petitors for it had come to grief. Moreover the 
degraded state of royal authority during this 
period had introducedan incurableanarchy, and 
a disposition of all the governors of provinces to 
shake off their dependency:on the head of the 
empire. The next King of Delhi, and eighth pos- 
sessor of the Koh-i-noor, was the Emperor Mah- 
moud Shah, under whose reign the once great 
empire of Aurungzebe almost fell to pieces. 
Misfortunes continued to befall the possessors of 
the great diamond. Runjeet Sing, founder of the 
Sikh monarchy, died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Kurrick Sing, who was poisoned the follow- 
ing year. Shere Sing, however, succeeded, but 
his triumph was of short duration. Near tie 
close of 1843 he was assassinated, and this led 
to wide-spreading anarchy, culminating in two 
successive wars with the British, that of 1846 
and 1848-9, ending in the final annexation of 
the Punjaub by the British, and the acquisition 
of the Koh-i-neor. The natives, with their 
belief.as to the peculiar properties of the stone, 

rophesied what would happen. The East 

ndia Company carried off the booty, which 
should have been sold and converted into prize 
money. They broke up almost immediately 
after the “‘accursed”’ had entered their hands, 
and Lord Dalhousie, then Viceroy of India, 
presented it to, Her Majesty, 3rd July, 1850. It 
was considered by loyal natives the most sinisier 
circumstance that could have befallen the English 
royal family. 

Napotron Buowapartse on Russta.—Barry 
O’Meara, the surgeon in attendance on Napoleon 
at St. Helena (in his book entitled “A Voice 
from St. Helena”) records some remarkable ob- 
servations, almost prophetic, made to him by 
Napoleon, in the year 1817, concerning the 
Eastern Question. Napoleon remarked :—“ In 
the course of a few years Russia will have pos- 
session of Constantinople, the greatest part of 
Turkey, and all Greece. ‘This I hold to beas 
certain as ifit had already taken place. Almost 
all the cajoling and flattering which Alexander 
(then Czar of Russia) practised towards me was 
to gain my consent to effect this object. I would 
not consent, foreseeing the equiliorium of Europe 
would be destroyed.’ Inthe natural course of 
things, in a few years, Turkey must fall to Rus- 
sia. The Powers it would injure, and who could 
oppose it, are England, France, Prussia and 
Austria. The only hypothesis that France and 
England may ever be allied with sincerity will 
be in order to prevent ‘this. Once mistress of 
Constantinople, Russia gets all the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, ‘becomes a great naval 
power, and then no one knows'what may happen. 
She quarrels with you, marches off to India an 
army of 70,000:good soldiers, which to Russia is 
nothing, and hundred thousand Cossacks, etc., 





it he quarrelled with. Mir Jumla, who.in return 


and England | loses.India. Above all other 
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Powers, Russia is most to be feared, especially 
by you; her soldiers are braver than the Aus- 
trians, and she has the means of raising as many 
as she pleases. I see into futurity farther than 
others, and I wanted tu establish a barrier against 
those barbarians by re-establishing the kingdom 
of Poland and putting Poniatowski at the head 
of it as king; but your imbeciles of ministers 
would not consent. A hundred years hence I 
shall be praised for this, and Hurope—especially 
England—will lamentthat I did not succeed. 
When they see the finest countries in Europe 
overrun, and a prey to the Northern barbarians, 
they will say ‘ Napoleon was right!” 

Tue OrnieinaL Rie Van Wrinxxie.—Epime- 


nides is the original Rip van Winkle whom |. 


Washington Irving and Jefferson have made so 
realtous, It istoldof him that once, when he 
was sent by his father into the fields tolook for 
asheep, heat mid-day, feeling fatigued, turned 


out of the road, and lay down in a cave, and fell! 


asleep. _ Whether the cave was. impregnated 
with gas, such as helped the priestesses of the 
oracles in the trance, tradition does not say, but 
Epimenides slept for fifty-seven years. It is 
curious to think of this in connection with 
the fact that at the present day scientific theories 
should be put forward upon the possibility of 
prolonged suspension of animation by refrige- 
ration, desiccation,.or otherwise. When we 
think of the various animals that hibernate, and 
of those that are dormant for indefinite periods, 
we may reasonablyallow that foran occasional hu- 
man being of exceptional characteristics to.suffer 
suspension of physical functions may, however 
extraordinary, be yet an occurrence on the 
believable side of the marvellous. When Epi- 
menides awoke he went on looking for the stray 
sheep, thinking he had been taking a brief noon 
day nap; butas he could not find that long-de- 
funct animal, he went back through the field, 
where he found everything changed, and the 
estate in another person’s possession.: In great 
perplexity he came back again to the city, and 
as he was going into his own house, he met cer- 
tain folks who inquired of him who he:was. At 
last he found his younger brother; who had now 
become an old man, and from him he learned all 
the truth. 

Topacco.—We frequently read of the high 
price of tea at its first introduction into England, 
but there is another article of almost universal 
consumption which, when first brought-to this 
country, commanded exorbitant prices, namely, 
tobacco. Three years after its introduction the 
price demanded was three shillings an ounce, 
a sum equivalent to eighteen shillings of our 
present money. It was afterwards reduced to 
eighteen shillings the pound, which would give 
a present value of about seventy-two shillings. 
Notwithstanding the high price, it grew in 
favour so rapidly that in a few years there were 
reputed to be seven thousand shops for the sale 
of the popular weed in London. Camden, the 
antiquary, has the following passage relating 
to tobacco in his Annals, under date of 1625 (we 
modernise the spelling only): ‘And, certes, 
since that time that Indian plant called Tobacco 
or Nicotiana is grown so frequent in use, and of 
such price, that many, nay the most part, do 
take of it, drawing into their mouth the smoke 
thereof, which as of a strong scent, through a 
Pipe made of earth, and venting of it again 
through their nose, some for wantonness or 
tather fashion’s sake, and others for health, in- 
somuch that tobacco shops are set up in greater 
number than either ale houses or taverns,” 

Cuartes KinGsLEY AND ANIMALS.—We ex: 
tract the following from the “Life and Letters 
of Charles Kingsley ” (vol. ii., p. 9): * His dog 
Dandy lies buried ‘under the: great fir trees on 
the Rectory lawn, with this inscription on his 
gravestone ‘ Fideli Fideles’ (The faithful to one 
Who was faithful), and close by Sweep, a magni- 
ficent black retriever, and Victor, a favourite 
Teckel given to him by the Queen, with which 
he sat up during the two last suffer- 
ing nights of the little creature’s life. Cats'too 
Were a continual delight to him ; the stable had 
always its white cat, and the house. its black or 
tabby, and he never tired of watching their 
Staceful movements. . . On the lawn dwelt 


a family of toads who lived on from year to year 
in the same hole in the green bank, which the 
| scythe was never allowed to approach. . . 
| teaching them to love and handle gently with- 
| out disgust all living things. He had but one 
aversion which he could never conquer—to a 
spider.” 

EMBROIDERED ‘Gtoves.—Edward Vere, the 
seventeenth Harl of Oxford, is recorded to have 
been the first that brought into England em- 
broidered gloves and perfumes; and presenting 
| Queen Elizabeth with a pair of the former, she 
was so pleased with them as to be drawn with 
them in one of her portraits. 

Weston.—On October 2, 1751, according to 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” a man, for a 
wager of twenty guineas, walked from Shore- 
ditch Church to the twenty mile stone mear 
Ware, and back again in seven hours. 





“WAIT A LITTLE, WAIT.” 





Ou, my life is sad and dreary, 

And of waiting I am weary, 

And my heart, that should be cheery, 
Only sickens with delay : 

For she heeds not all my praving, 

Though my tongue be weavied saying 
** Oh, love, fix the day! 


** Why so cruel and unheeding P 
Know you not my heart is bleeding ? 
Do but listen to my pleading, 
Lest my love grow cold and dead ; 
"Let my heart be nearer to thee, 
Let me love but cease to woo thee, 
Cease to woo, but wed.” 


When I ask her if she doubt me, 

No, she cannot do without me, 

Twining loving arms about me, 
Glowing like a summer moon. 

Saying every moment newly, 

“Oh, my love, I love you truly, 
I will wed you soon !”’ 


If I say, “‘ Oh, love, why tarry ? 
When shall come the day to marry ?” 
Still the question will she parry 
With “ A little longer wait.” 
Ever to my tears and sighing, 
Pouting sweetly, and replyiny, 
Wait arlittle, wait.” R. P. 





STATISTICS. 





SHEFFIELD TrRapE with AmeERica.—The re- 
turns for the year ending September, 1880, have 
just been completed by Dr. Webster, the Ame- 
rican Consul at Sheffleld, and show a vast im- 
provement in the trade of that town with the 
United States. The total exports of Sheffield 
goods to America in the present vear amount to 
£1,066,411, compared with £559,733 in the pre- 
vious year, so nearly double the quantity of 
goodsihas been sent during: ‘the past twelve 
months. The demand for steel, and especially 
for cutlery, in the States has been unusually 
heavy. The totaliamount of steel exported for 
the quarter ending September, 1980, is £101,428, 
compared with £52,550 in the corresponding 
quarter of last year. The exports of cutlery in 
the present quarter were £74,104, compared 
with £51,504 in the same quarter last year. The 
total exports to the States for the past twelve 
months are within £300,000 of the amount sent 
in the. prosperous period of 1874. 

HiprorHacy in France.—Some ‘very inte- 
resting statistics havé been published the 
society for promoting the use of horse-flesh and 
the flesh of asses and mules as food, showing 
how steadily the consumption of these articles 
of diet has been ‘increasing in Paris and the 
provinces since the foundation of the society in 
1866. The weight has increased from 171,300 





| All these tastes he encouraged in his children, 





lbs. in 1866 to 1,982,620 lbs. in 1879. In the 
principal cities of the provmces the consumption 
of horse-flesh may be considered to have fairly 
taken root. At Marseilles, in 1870, there were 
599 horses eaten; 1,031 in 1875, and 1,533 in 
1878. At Nancy, 165 in 1873, over 350 in 1876, 
and 705 in 1878; at Rheims, 291 in 1874, 423 
in 1876, and 384 in 1878; at Lyons, 1,839 in 
1873, and 1,313 in 1875. In both the latter 
cases some difficulties had been thrown in the 
way by the town authorities, as was the case 
recently at Chalons-sur-Marne, where the mayor 
fixed the price of the horse-flesh at a higher 
rate than that of beef. The average price of 
horse-meat is from 25c. to 30c. per lb. Hach 
horse furnishes about 200 kilogrammes (4 ewt.) 
of meat, which is capable of being prepared in 
many by no means unappetising ways, such as 
‘‘pot-au-feu,” boiled, roast, hashed, harricot, 
jugged, fillet, etc. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Jenty Caxes.—Take three eggs, one cup of 
sugar, beat together toa cream; gradually stir 
into it one cup of flour, into which has been 
sifted a teaspoonful of baking powder; bake in 
two pie tins a pale brown, cut in the middle. 
and spread your jelly between the slices. This. 
makes. a good sponge cake, omitting the jeliy 
and baking in a eake tin. 

Snort Carr (in layers).—One quart of flour, 
a little salt, two.tablespoonfuls of butter; rub 
into the flour ; two tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, 
three teaspoonfuls baking powder; add enough 
water (to mix) to roll out; divide into three 
parts, and now take one of those parts, roli it 
and put it in a buttered jelly tin; then butter 
the top of it; then roll each part the same way, 
but do not butter the last layer; bake; when 
baked separate the layers with a sharp knife ; 
have your fruit prepared, and place between 
each layer. 





MISCELLANEOUDS. 





Tue latest introduced decoration for felt hats 
is an imitation of .a tiger’s paw in striped and 
spotted plush with gilt claws. It is neither 
graceful nor becoming, but has the attraction of 
novelty. 

Tue newest gold bracelet imitates a stick of 
wood, and is anything but pretty. The bewuti- 
fully-wrought serpent bracelet need not fear this 
rival, for it neither looks rich nor sets off a well- 
shaped arm. 

A Paper Domse.—The dome of the Rens- 
selacr Polytechnic Institute Observatory at 
Troy, New York, is built entirely of paper. It 
is reduced by pressure to the hardness of wood, 
and is laid on in sections one-sixth of an inth 
in thickness. The weight of the structure is 
only about one-tenth of what it would be if 
made of the usual materials. 

GoLtp FoR Dressxes.—Gold! more gold is 
wanted by the ladies for theirdresses. One may 
as well face the fact as evadeit; gold is to be 
much used in millinery stuffs this winter, and 
after three seasons of trying, the manufacturers 
have at last succeeded in making ribbons and 
brocade in which the gold is interwoven so as to 
brighten and beautify the design without 
making it seem gaudy. 

New Meruop or Preserving Raw Meat.— 
A new and apparently most valuable method of 
preserving raw meat, discovered by Professor 
Artimini, of Florence, and patented in this 
country, promises to have a great effect upon our 
markets. Aecording toa report by Professors 
Barff and Mills, of the Glasgow University, and 
Dr. Stevenson, of Guy’s Hospital, meat six 
months eld was found to be perfectly sound 
and good, the muscular fibre unchanged, and 
the nutritive properties .unimpaired. The 
material employed ‘is said to be less expensive 
than salt, and not only wholesome but pleasant 
to the taste. 
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T. P.—Far beneath the standard for publication. 
ErxEe..—We have no space for your contribution. 
First Arrempr has much to learn in the way of 
poetical composition. 

Fievreweap Freeper, Furarr Lirrer and Fi¢HtTine 
LayTERN, three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with three young ladies. Figurehead 
Feeder is tall, dark, fond of home and children. Flapp 
Lifter is medium height, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. Fighting tern is medium height, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music. 

Mary Torpmast CrosstREES, M1zEn Roya Yard, FoRE 
Rorat Star, three seamen in the Forel Navy, would like 
to correspond with three young ies with a view to 
matrimony. Main — Crosstrees is medium height, 
dark eyes, fond of home and children. Mizen Royal 
Yard is short, hazel eyes, of a loving Ag beng fond of 
home. Fore Royal Stay is short, light , blue eyes. 
good-looking, fond of home and children. 

SwowproP and LILy, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Snowdrop is twenty-four, tall, fair, dark hair, 
blue eyes. Lily is twenty, medium height, fair, light 
hair, grey eyes. : 
Vro.et, Rosz and Lity, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Violet is twenty, of 
a loving disposition. Rose and Lily are each seventeen, of 





inappropriate to acknowledge the 
which the Lonpon READER has 
from the Public, and to request our Readers to en- 
large the sphere of our usefulness by recommending 
their friends to become Subscri in order that 
we may be strengthened in our resolve, not only to 
maintain our Journal in its present position as the 
Largest and in every sense the Best Publication of 
its kind for Family Reading, but to improve it, if 
possible, by the introduction of such New Features 
as may from time to time seem desirable. A change 
has recently been made in the Editorial Department 
which we have reason to believe will be eminently 
satisfactory to our numerous well-wishers. } 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our CorRRESPONDENTS are informed that no charge is 
made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

M. A. B.—The disease is one well known to the medical 
profession, and if remedial measures are taken in time it 
is certainly eurable. Anyone afflicted with it should 
certainly consult a doctor. 

Firty-Fourtx.—l. We cannot tell you. Write, en- 
closing stamped addressed envelope, to the Dock or 
Harbour Master, as the case may be. 2. The eldest son, 
if any—otherwise the nearest relative. 

Hercvies.—1l. Good plain food and constant vigorous 
exercise. Limbs are strengthened by use. 2. Singing 
practised in moderation is beneficial to the lungs if they 
are healthy. 

Mrs. W.—We will endeavour to get the information 
for you by next week. 

J. T.—If the boy committed any offence against the 
law—such as theft—he could be charged before a magis- 
trate and probably sent to a Reformatory. 
, — on Fotty.—The marriage would be perfectly 

egal. 

Awxtiovus InqurrEerR.—Who are the “Three Brothers ” 
to whom you refer? 

_G. P. L.—Your liability absolutely ceased on the mar- 
riage. 

A. W. N.—Our supply of Poetry is always in excess of 
our requirements. 

D.—1. A man leaves father and mother to cleave unto 
his wife, but not necessarily to his sweetheart, who may 
not become his wife. Under the circumstances we think 
the lady’s conduct was unjustifiable and indicates a 
temper far from sweet. 2 and 3. in the fore- 
going. 

E. G.—To take mildew out of linen or calico mix soft 
soap with powdered starch, add half as much salt and 
the juice of a lemon ; lay it on both sides of the affected 
part with a brush and let the article lie on the grass day 
and night till the stain is removed. 

M. M. P.—Consult the advertising columns of the 

London daily papers—you will find several private in- 

quiry offices there mentioned, from which make your own 

selection. 

J. M.—A Medical Directory would doubtless give you 
the required information. 

P. S.—By assiduous daily practice a young lady com- 
menciug the piano at eighteen might become a very fair 
performer, but she would not have as good a chance as 
one who began quite young. 

Kate W.—The father could if he chose not only forbid 
but prevent the marriage taking place. 

G. B.—The debts would have to be paid out of (and if 
necessary to the extent of) the property left by the de- 
ceased. 

H. G.—See above—no charge is made. Send your ad- 
vertisement and it will be inserted in due course. 

Lovey A. A.—1 and 2. Answered last week under “‘ No 

Signature.” 38. If you cannot guess the meaning how 

can we tell you? 4. If you send an advertisement it will 

be dealt with in the ordinary manner. 
igh S ~-Your lines are pretty, but we have no room for 


loving dispositions. 


spond w:th two young ladies. ; a 

(Ar the commencement of a New Volume it may not be | handsome, of a loving disposition. F. D. R. is medium 
tifying support | height, dark, good-looking. Respondents must be about 

itherto received | eighteen, tall, good-looking, of loving dispositions. 





E. F. H. and F. D. B., two friends, would like to corre- 
E. F. H. is’ tall, dark, 


MY LITTLE MAID. 


Downy the forest glade 
Goes my little maid, 
And her tiny hands are clasped before her. 
Flowers springing to greet 
The kisses of her feet, 
For the flowers everyone adore her. 


She’s a flower herself— 
Tiny little elf! 
So no wonder that they all should love her, 
And the leaves of trees 
Whisper in the breeze 
As they weave their trembling shade above her 


F’en the cloudlets woo 
Glances of that blue 
That dwells within her eyes so lovingly; 
And they wane and pale 
If her eyes do fail 
To lend them light, and all their gleamings flee. 


What a merry laugh! 
Surely never half 

So blithe and free and glad was song of bird; 
Not old ocean’s waves, 
Chiming in his caves, : 

Could rouse such music as that laugh I heard. 


Ah, dear little maid, 
As adown the glade 
Of life thou goest on thy smiling way, 
May there never shade, 
To harm or make id, 
Of pain or sorrow cloud thy perfect day! P. A.C. 


Biusuine Harry and Saucy AnprEw, two signalmen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies about twenty. Blushing Harry is twenty- 
three, medium height, dark, fond of home and music. 
Saucy Andrew is twenty-one, tall, fair, of a loving dis- 
position. 

SrupEnT, nineteen, light brown hair, blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age. 

ForGet-me-not and DanpeEtjon, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young men. Forget-me-not 
is eighteen, medium height, dark, hazel eyes. Dande- 
lion is twenty, medium height. Respondents must be 
tall, dark. 

Jotty Rico, Mipnigut CHarLey and CuHEEry BILt, 
three friends, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies. Jolly Rico is twenty-three, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and children. Midnight Charlie 
is fair, brown eyes. Cheery Bill is fair, fond of home 
and children. 

Jenny S. and Emma W., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Jenny S. is medium height, fair, grey eyes, fond 
of home and children. Emma W. is medium height, 
dark, blue eyes, fond of home and music. 

Lena and Lry, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. 
height, good-looking, brown hair and eyes. Lyn is 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair, grey eyes, good- 
lodking, fond of home. Respondents must be good- 
looking. 

Potty P., nineteen, tall, fair, fond of music and danc- 
ing, would like to correspond with a tall young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. 

Lizz1z and Anwntr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lizzie is twenty-two, medium height, dark, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and children. Annie is 
twenty-one, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, 
fond of home and music. 

Litr S., twenty-nine, tall, dark, fond of home and 
children, would like id with a gentleman be- 


Lena is twenty, medium’ 


Litany, a dressmaker, would like to correspond with 
a tall, fair young man between twenty-one and twenty. 
two. She is seventeen, medium height, dark, of a lov- 
ing disposition. 

Evs.rn, twenty-one, medium height, fair, dark eyes, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about eighteen or nineteen with a view to matri- 
mony. 

May and LIL1, two cousins, would like to correspond 
with two rans gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
May is eighteen, good-looking, dark, blue eyes, auburn 
hair, fond of home and music. Lill is fair, medium 
height, blue eyes, golden hair, fond of home. Respon- 
dents must be tall, dark, fond of home. 

Fairy, twenty, tall, fair, -looking, would like to 
correspond with a young about twenty-one with a 
view to matrimony. : 
Sweet GEoRGE, a seaman in the Royal Navy, medinm 
height, good-looking, fond of home and children, would 
like to correspond with a young lady. 

James B., nineteen, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age. 

Rosz, Vioret and Ne.xiz, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Rose is twenty-three, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, -looking, fond of home. Violet is 
twenty, medium height, fair, good-looking, of a loving 
i ition, fond of home. Nellie is eighteen, , fair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and children. 

Aeyes, twenty, dark, good-looking, fond of home, 
would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-three, good-looking. 

Kate, Jennie and Ne.ure, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three clerks or mechanics. Kate is 
twenty, medium. height, fair, blue eyes, fond of home. 
Jennie is twenty, short, hair and eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, fond of home and children.’ Nellie is 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes. 
Frotsam, eighteen, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about the same age. 

S1ss and Emitr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two non-commissioned officers in the army, 
staff-serjeants preferred. Siss is nineteen, fair, of a lov- 
ing disposition, fond of dancing. Emily is twenty-eight, 
dark, of a loving disposition, d ticated 





CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Ross is responded to by—G. H. T., twenty-two, tall, 
dark hair, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing. 
Suamrock by—R. B., twenty, medium height, dark 
hair, blue eyes, fond of music and singing. 

TuisTLE by—J. T. G., twenty-one, medium height, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and children. 
Hanpsome LoGeie by—Rose St. Clair, tall, dark, fond 
of music. 

Potty by—Polka, twenty-four, fair, fond of dancing. 
Ivy by—W. T., eighteen, tall, dark, hazel eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

Ciyrtrz by—W. J. M., nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, 
fond of music. 

Aynie L. by—Henry G. 

ANEMONE by—Bob, short, fair. 

Cuirtrz by—Joe, tall, dark. 

Suy Grorce by—Pet, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
good-looking. 

RoyaLyarp Brit by—Janet. 

G. H. by—Blue-eyed Min, twenty-two, fair, blue eyes, 
fond of home. 

NELLIE by—Jim R. 

CapsTan Bar by—Daisy Stuart, medium height, hazel 
eyes, light brown hair, fond of home and children. 
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N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mauu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
should retain copies. 
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to correspon 
tween thirty and forty, tall, dark, fond of home and 
music. 


A. Surtu & Co. 
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